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The publisher who tried to pop 
ularize a bridge magazine went into 
bankruptcy. Evidently he failed to 
make his contract. 

* ” + 

“Telephone growth is essential to 
the new American civilization of 
better opportunity for the average 
man.” 

Certainly; doesn’t the new Dec- 
laration of Independence guarantee 
the inalienable rights of life, liberty 
and the pursuit of wrong telephone 
numbers? 

* * * 

The New Yorker says that morn- 
ings are a burden to humanity and 
should be abolished. The chap who 
wrote that had probably just 
finished reading the bright and 
cheery alarm-clock advertisements 
which tell how to roll out smilingly 
at 6 a. m, 

* * + 

“On tender hot tea-biscuit learn 
the delicate new-churned goodness 
of Brookfield creamery butter.’”— 
Swift & Co. 

In fact, if the biscuit is tender to 
the point of being sentimental, you 
might even add a bit of honey. 

+ > . 


“Buick,” we are assured, “pursues 
a constant program of service edu- 
cation, including field service clinics 
for its representatives.” 

Such a clinic might well present a 
major Operation onan _avtomobile 
engine, with the anesthetic applied 
to the owner. 

+ 7 *” 


The Towle Silversmiths offer a 
suggestion to “the friends of brides.” 
The best suggestion is that they re- 
main discreetly in the background. 

* * * 


“They haven’t the grasses, .the 
herbs, the water that Switzerland 
has,” so of course they can’t make 
Swiss cheese anywhere else. And 
besides, where else could they pro- 
duce holes like those that are made 
in Switzerland? 


Speaking of cheese, the makers of 
Roquefort are advertising that it is 
made of sheep’s milk. But. what I 
would like to know is how they sep- 
arate the Roquefort sheep from the 
goats. 

. + * * 

“Rubinstein himself would have 
placed your child before a Stein- 
way.” 

But not even Rubinstein himself 
would have guaranteed that the re- 
sults would be worth the effort. 

* * + 


“Remember,” says the Fruit Dis- 
patch Company significantly, ‘you 
can always buy bananas.” 

Thus putting the official seal of 
denial on the faint echo of that once 
famous canard, “Yes, we have no 
bananas.” 

* J * 


“Subtle individuality—this is the 
‘gift of Tangee to every woman, 
blonde, brunette or titian.” 

Did you ever hear of a subtle red- 
head? 

* *¢ @ 

The new Ruxton announces that 
included in its line is a saloon for 
five passengers. The details are not 
given, but of course a brass rail and 
a sawdust box are among the ap- 
pointments. 

* * # 

Printer’s Ink recently reported 
that a new publication was being 
started “at” Chicago. It’s permis- 
sible to say “at” Horse Cave, Ky., or 
“at”. Kennebunkport, Me., but in re- 
ferring to New York and Chicago, 
P. 1, let’s say “in.” 

Copy Cus. 


EDWARD W. BOK, 
HARVARD AWARD 
FOUNDER, DEAD 


Famous Editor Victim of Heart 
Attack in Florida 


(By wire to Advertising Age) 


Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—The death 
of Edward W. Bok, former editor of 
the Ladies’ Home Journal and for 
thirty years the right-hand man of 
Cyrus H. K. Curtis in the publica- 
tion of that magazine, at Lake 
Wales, Fla., yesterday brought to a 
close one of the most romantic and 
spectacular careers America has 
seen. 


Mr. Bok, famous as the founder of 
the Harvard Advertising Awards, 
and as a philanthropist in many 
fields, died four days after reaching 
his winter home, the end coming as 
the result of a heart attack. His 
home was at Merion, a Philadelphia 
suburb. 


He was sixty-six years old, having 
been born in Holland, October 9, 
1863. He is survived by his widow, 
who was Mary Louise Curtis, daugh- 
ter of the publisher, and two sons, 
Curtis and Cary. The funeral was 
held at Lake Wales this afternoon, 
and burial was in crypt in the Sing- 
ing Tower, a remarkable bird sanc- 
tuary containing a carillon of sixty- 
one bells, which he erected at his 
winter home shortly after his retire- 
ment in 1919. 


Mr. Bok came to America with his |’ 


parents in 1870. His first employ- 
ment was as an office boy for the 
Western Union. At 19 he was editor 
of the Brooklyn Magazine. He had 
an experience with newspaper syndi- 
cate work, featuring as one of his 
writers Ella Wheeler Wilcox, and at 
twenty-one joined the publishing 
house of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
There he had many intimate con- 
tacts with famous authors. He was 
later advertising manager of Scrib- 
ner’s Magazine and some of the other 
Scribner periodicals. 


Editor at Twenty-six 

In 1889 he became editor of the 
Ladies’ Home Journal, when he was 
only twenty-six years old. He held 
the post for thirty years, and under 
his aggressive and at times inspired 
editorial direction the magazine be- 
came one of the great publishing 
properties of the country. He re- 
tired in 1919 in order to devote him- 
self to community work and civic 
activities of all kinds. 


In “The Americanization of Ed- 
ward Bok,” which Mr. Bok wrote in 
1921, he told the story of his life, 
using the third person, and described 
vividly his career on the Ladies’ 
Home Journal. In addition to getting 
the work of many of the famous 
authors of the day, as well as such 
important personages as Theodore 
Roosevelt, Mr. Bok was responsible 
for the cleaning up of patent-medi- 
cine advertising, undertaking a cam- 
paign against untruthful advertising 
of spurious medicines which lasted 
for two years. 

“The magazine attacked the evil 
from every angle,” Mr. Bok said in 
his autobiography. “It aroused the 
public by showing the actual con- 
tents of some of their pet medicines. 
The editor got the Women’s Chris- 
tian Temperance Union into action 
against the periodicals for publish- 

(Continued on page 11.) 


New York, Jan. 10—Dr. Louise 
Stanley, chief of the bureau of home 
economics of the Department of 
Agriculture, gave food advertisers a 
lot of good advice at a luncheon at 
the Union League Club attended by 
food manufacturers, advertising 
agency men and others. She told 
them to quit emphasizing ‘vita- 
mines” so much, to get the house- 
wife’s point of view in the matter of 


Dr. Louise Stanley 


recipes, packages, etc., and above all 
not to standardize their products to 
the point where flavor is eliminated 
—a mistake she attributed to the 
bread bakers. bd 

The luncheon, which was under 
the auspices of The New Era in Food 
Distribution, Chicago, was presided 
over by F. M. Feiker, chairman of 
the advisory committee for the 
census of distribution and managing 
director of the Associated Business 


any advertising publication. 
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Federal Expert Tells 
Food Advertisers to 
Get Housewife’s View 


Papers, Inc. The other principal 
speaker was O. H. Cheney, vice-presi- 
dent of the American Exchange Irv- 
ing Trust Company, New York, who 
commented amusingly on the jeal- 
ousies of the various trade groups in 
the food field, and suggested that 
they get together on the basis of effi- 
ciency in food distribution. 

“Food does not lend itself to high- 
pressure salesmanship,” said Dr. 
Stanley, in the first of her salty 
comments on modern food merchan- 
dising. “We have had doughnut 
weeks and other kinds of weeks, but 
it must be remembered that the total 
amount of food to be eaten cannot 
be increased. The capacity of the 
stomach is limited. 

“One means of selling food which 
has been most overdone is the ex- 
ploitation of nutrition values by 
unscrupulous advertisers. There is a 
growing prejudice among consumers 
against excessive advertising of nu- 
trition values, because there has been 
so much misrepresentation. The 
public has been particularly gullible 
along this line. Your product is not 
eaten alone. You should fit it in with 
the picture of other foods. 

“Many of you have not taken ad- 
vantage of your opportunities in put- 
ting your foods forward in their best 
light. Some of you might increase 
the value of your foods by saving 
portions now being discarded. The 
protective portion, particularly the 
germs of cereals, could be saved and 
used in various forms to safeguard 
diets. Natural syrups and sugars 
have certain constituents which we 
do not find in the purified form, yet 
the house-wife finds it difficult to buy 
brown sugar, and the natural syrups 
are becoming more difficult to ob- 
tain. 

Palatability Big Urge 

“Habit, palatability, economy and 
convenience are the four factors 
which most influence food choice by 
the consumer. Habit is _ largely 
racial or family preference. Over- 

(Continued on Page 11) 
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Why We Are Here 


Advertising Age, The National Newspaper of Advertising, 
has been developed to meet a definite need. 

Presenting the news of advertising—a business of widespread 
interests and ramifications, involving expenditures of two billion 
dollars a year—has never been the primary, exclusive function of 


That is the task to which Advertising Age will devote itself. 
Each week in these columns will be found the record of events in 
the world of advertising: the news of advertisers, of agencies, of 
publications and other mediums, and the news of general de- 
velopments which affect marketing and hence advertising. 

With an organization which has had fourteen years of suc- 
cessful publishing experience, with a staff familiar with the activi- 
ties and personnel of the advertising and publishing fields, with a 
group of news-gatherers covering not only the chief centers of 
advertising, but the whole country, Advertising Age, The Na- 
tional Newspaper of Advertising, is ready to function. 

We hope to merit the appreciation and good-will of our 
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FIVE-DAY WEEK 
WON BY PRINTERS 
AND ENGRAVERS 


Production Gets Larger Share 
of Advertising Dollar 


Printing, photo - engraving, and 
other processes necessary in the pro- 
duction of advertising, will take a 
larger bite out of the advertising ap- 
propriation in 1930. The five-day 
week, the goal of union printers 
throughout the country, has been 
agreed on in Chicago. While Chi- 
cago journeymen were actually get- 
ting what they wanted, effective at a 
later date, progress toward this end 
was made in other parts of the Unit- 
ed States. 

The Chicago agreement, just sealed 
by employers and employes, provides 
the following salient changes: 

For union job compositors, an im- 
mediate wage increase of $3 for day 
workers, making the seale $57 per 
week; an increase of $2 for night 
shift, making the scale $60. 

Introduction of the forty-hour 
work week for day workers, for three 
months (June, July and August) of 
1931 and corresponding months of 
1932, with the forty-hour week in full 
operation after April 1, 1933. =" 

Linotype and monotype operators 
to receive $1.40 in excess of scales in 
effect for hand compositors. 


Increase Passed On 

It is estimated that this contract 
means the payment of an additional 
$3,000,000 by employing commercial 
printers to 4,000 job compositors dur- 
ing the five years the contract covers. 
The employers are passing the in- 
crease on to the buyer. 

This agreement, effective Jan. 1, 
was concluded in November, 1929, 
and many advertisers, seeing the 
handwriting on the wall, renewed 
1930 contracts with employing print- 
ers as early as possible. A number 
of large advertisers and agencies 
were able to protect themselves in 
this way on 1930 requirements. While 
those who did not get in under the 
wire may scan the horizon for less 
expensive printing, the full results 
of the increase, it is believed, will 
not be manifest for another year. 

One specific result, however, is in- 
dicated by the new estimating sched- 
ule adopted by Chicago trade com- 
positors. Hand composition, former- 
ly priced at $4, has been increased to 
$4.20; linotype time work has been 
increased from $5 to $5.40; monotype 
time work, from $6.50 to $7, and Lud- 
low work, from $5 to $5.40. 

More Pay in New York 

Substantial increases in pay have 
been secured by union printers of 
New York. The 44-hour week has 
not been altered, but changes in the 
wage scale are indicated by the fol- 
lowing figures applying to a single 
type of workers—pressmen: 

One-cylinder (over 68 inches), old 
scale, $56; new scale, $58. This scale 
is in effect to Jan. 1, 1931, when a $1 
increase goes into force for each 
classification. Another $1 increase 
becomes effective Jan. 1, 1932. 

Conditions existing in the printing 
trade are paralleled in the photo- 
engraving industry. Louis Filader, 
commissioner of the American Photo- 
Engravers Association, Chicago, re- 
cently summarized developments as 
follows: 

“Agreements for introduction of 
the five-day, forty-hour week have 
been made, with slight variations, in 
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New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Newark, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Seat- 
tle, Portland, Vancouver, Tacoma, 
Indianapolis, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
Dayton, Springfield, O., Youngstown, 
Buffalo, Washington, Columbus and 
Miami. 
Photo-Engravers Win 

“This agreement, covering a six- 
year term, provided for the five-day 
week during July and August, 1929, 
and added one month in each year 
over a term of four years, culminat- 
ing in the complete adoption of the 
five-day week for twelve monchs of 
the sixth year.” 

During the time the agreement was 
under consideration, a number of 
photo - engraveing establishmerts 
changed from union to non-union or 
open shops in order to avoid the 
issue. 

“An honest, genuine effort to main- 
tain production will help to support 
the cause of the workers,” said Mr. 
Flader. 

Union electrotypers have been 
granted a wage increase, with short- 
er working hours. The new scale 
has been adopted in 90 per cent of 
the printing centers of the country, 
it is claimed. The employers are 
notifying advertisers and printers of 
an increase in their own charges, as 
a direct result. 

Paper rulers of Philadelphia have 
asked an increase of the minimum 
wage to $45 a week and a 44-hour 
week. 


Farm Publishers 
Adopt Copy Code 
At Chicago Meet 


Stricter supervision of copy was 
determined on by the Agricultural 
Publishers’ Association at its recent 
meeting in Chicago. All advertising 
carried in member-papers in the fu- 
ture must eonform to this code: 

1. Copy shall be truthful. 

2. Copy may contain legitimate 
recommendation of the advertiser or 
product and may discuss in a posi- 
tive manner the advertiser's method 

ibution. It may not refer 
disparagingly to a competitor, h’'s 
product or his method of distribution. 
Permitted: “We sell at a low price 
direct from factory to you.” Pro- 
hibited: “We save you the extra 
profits of the middleman.” 

3. Copy shall not quote the editor 
or editors of the farm paper in which 
the advert’sement appears. 

4. Copy shall not violate any 
agreements made in any trade prac- 
tice conference of the industry in 
which the advertiser is engaged. 

5. Copy shall not assert product 
to be the only product of its kind 
having certain features or selling at 
a certain price level unless the ad- 
vertiser can on request substantiate 
such claims. 

6. Copy offering employment and 
copy for educational courses designed 
to increase the students’ earning 
power shall not cite exceptional earn- 
ings in lanzuage creating the im- 
pression that such earnings are aver- 
age. 

7. All copy, whether specifically re- 
ferred to in this resolution or not, 
shall be required to be equitable to 
competitors and to farm paper sub- 
scribers. 

8. When publishers are in doubt 
with regard to copy it is recommend- 
ed that the copy be submitted to the 
Association for an opinion. 


Show Mechanical Require- 


ments 


Nation’s Business, Washington, D. 
C., has issued a folder showing its 
mechanical requirements for adver- 
tisements. It is available to adver- 
tisers. 


Has Index to Research 


The Association of National Ad- 
vertisers, New York, has issued an 
index to 700 researches on file in 
its Central Bureau for Distribution 
Research. 


One More for Ayer 


The Collins & Aikman Corp., New 
York, has appointed N. W. Ayer & 
Sons, Inc., Philadelphia, as its adver- 
tising counsel. This account was 
formerly handled by George Harri- 
son Phelps, Inc., Detroit. 


Retail 


Minneapolis, Minn., Jan. 10.—Na- 
tional advertisers, advertising agen- 
cies and others, as well as retailers, 
are showing great interest in the 
spread of the retail advertising insti- 
tute idea, which was started last year 
in Pittsburgh and is now under way, 
or preparing to get under way, in 
half a dozen cities. 

Hilding Alarik, director of research 
for the Minneapolis Tribune, is given 
credit for having originated the plan. 
He established a retail advertising 
institute for the Pittsburgh Press last 
year, and it was so successful that 
it is being continued this year. 


The Minneapolis Tribune has an 
institute in operation, and the attend- 
ance has been even larger here than 
in Pittsburgh. Speakers such as 
William’ Nelson Taft, of the Retail 
Ledger, Philadelphia; Robert Upde- 
graff, Amos Parrish, the New York 
fashion authority, and others equally 
well known have discussed various 
phases of retail advertising. Charles 
W. Mears, of Cleveland, has been in 
charge as director. 

Now word comes that the Balti- 
more American, the Chicago Evening 
4merican, the Buffalo Times, and 
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Institute 
Idea Spreads to 
Half-Dozen Cities 


other daily newspapers in important 
cities are likewise establishing retail 
advertising institutes, the object of 
which is to make it possible for re- 
tail advertisers to improve their copy, 
make better use of the space they 
buy, and get a larger return for their 
advertising dollars. 

“National advertisers,” said Mr. 
Alarik to Apvertisinc Acer, “have a 
definite interest in the movement for 
retail advertising institutes, because 
the retailer who becomes more expert 
in the use of advertising as a force 
in merchandising will certainly 
make better use of the manufacturer's 
expenditures in his behalf in news- 
papers, magazines and all other me- 
diums.” 

The attendance in Minneapolis has 
averaged over 600. The meetings are 
held each Tuesday evening, from 7 to 
9 o'clock, at the Hotel Radisson. The 
enrollment in the course has totaled 
1,100, representing over 200 stores, 
including the well-known department 
and specialty stores, as well as other 
retailers. Some of the big establish- 
ments have sent as many as forty 
people to the meetings, including 
their general executives, department 
heads and advertising personnel. 


Denver, Jan. 9.—The Colorado As- 
sociation will spend $200,000 in im- 
portant da'ly newspapers and ten 
general magazines during the first 
six months of 1930. 

The campaign begins January 11 
with a double page spread in The 
Saturday Evening Post and closes 
July 1. Twenty-three different lay- 
outs will receive 52,182,055 circula- 
tion. There will be twenty-seven full 
pages—ten of which will be in color 
—thirty-six two-third pages, two half- 
pages, and four quarter-paces in na- 
tional magazines. 

The newspaper campaign, which 
will not begin until the middle of 
spring, has not been definitely 
mapped out, but it will take in the 
leading dailies in the middle west 
and the south and a few in the east. 

The Magazine Schedule 

The magazine schedule is as fol- 
lows: 

Saturday Evening Post—January 
11, 25, February 8, 22, March 8, 22, 
April 12, 26, May 10. 

Cosmopolitan — February, March, 
April, May, June. 

Time—January 13, February 10, 24, 
March 17, April 7, 21, May 12. 

Literary Digest — January 18, 
February 1, 15, March 15, April 19, 
May 17. 

Forum—February, 
May. 

Golden Book — February, March, 
April, May. 

Review of Reviews — February, 
March, April, May. 

World's Work — February, March, 
April, May. 

National Georgraphic — February, 
March, April, May. 

Outdoor Life—April, May, June. 

The purpose of the campaign is to 
market Colorado to the nation in the 
true sense of marketing. State nat- 
ural resources, agriculture, industry, 
commerce, scenic, and vacation: pos- 
sibilities will each be apportioned a 
certain amount of space in various 
advertisements. 

The 1930 campaign is the biggest 
of its kind ever undertaken by a 
similar Colorado organization. Sev- 
enty-five per cent of the Colorado As- 
sociation’s 1929-1930 fund will be 
spent for newspaper and magazine 
advertising--and ..djrect-by-mail fol- 
low-up of inquiries. The association 


March, April, 


is preparing to handle 2,000 inquiries 


General Magazines, 
Newspapers, Carry 
Colorado Campaign 


a day when the campaign gets into 
full swing. 
After Permanent Business 

Advertisements will be designed 
to get the public to Colorado and sell 
it on staying after arrival. Copy 
will be based upon the findinzs of 
development committees which are 
making extensive surveys of possi- 
bilities in their respective fields. The 
information gathered by the various 
committees will be catalogued for 
the purpose of passing it on to peo- 
ple who clip and mail in coupons 
from all Colorado Association adver- 
tisements. Data prepared will be 
on agriculture, live stock, industries, 
health, merchandising, mining, sum- 
mer resorts, winter sports, and sum- 
mer schools. 

Two colorful slogans have been 
adopted for use in advertising mat- 
ter: “Colorado offers you more items 
of real living than any other place 
in the world,” and “Key State of the 
New West.” The latter is exploited 
by a cut of a modern flat key which 
will appear in all advertisements. 
“Colorful Colorado” is the title dis- 
play that will head magazine adver- 
tisements. 

At least three photographs will ap- 
pear in all copy: one scenic, one 
sport, and one agricultural picture. 
The full and double pages will carry 
more cuts. 

1929 Campaign Successful 

The association obtained good re- 
sults from its big advertising smash 
last summer and a smaller one last 
fall. The former program consisted 
of a daily newspaper campaign in 
the “hot belt”—including the Mis- 
souri and Mississippi River valleys, 
sections of the South, the central 
states and the East. The fall cam- 
paign was directed to farmers in 
Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, and Ne- 
braska by means of farm journals. 
The purpose was to prolong the tour- 
ist season by urging farmers to va- 
cation in Colorado immediately fol- 
lowing the grain harvesting season. 

Two figures suffice to prove that 
the campaigns succeeded. The con- 
cession operator on top of Pikes 
Peak reported a 100 per cent increase 
of tourists during June, 1929, over 
the same month in 1928 and a 50 per 
cent increase in July,| 1929. Rocky 
Mountain National Park- offieials re- 
ported that the 1929 registration was 


23 per cent greater than in 1928. 
These and other increases in Colo- 
rado tourist travel reported by other 
ndividuals and resorts are interest- 
ing because decreases and stand-stills 
were reported from other states. 

The 1930 campaigns will differ 
from 1929 in that the former will not 
confine the appeal to the tourist, 

The Conner Advertising Agency 
handled the summer campaigns. The 
1930 campaigns will be handled by 
the H. K. McCann Company. 

Dr. B. M. Rastall, executive vice- 
president of the Colorado Association, 
is in charge of the advertising. 


WANTS U.S, TO 
TAKE OVER RADIO 
BROADCASTING 


Bill Introduced As Aftermath 
of Wynne Charge 


Washington, Jan. 10.—Letters both 
supporting and opposing the request 
of Health Commissioner Shirley W. 
Wynne, of New York, that steps be 
taken to prevent alleged “medical 
quacks” from advertising over radio 
stations are being received by the 
Federal Radio Commission in undi- 
minished volume since the doctor 
fired his first broadside a fortnight 
ago. 

In each case the Commission is 
replying that under the radio law it 
has no power of censorship, but that 
if there is any evidence of obscene 
or indecent language being used in 
any advertising program the Com- 
mission may consider it when the 
licenses of the stations broadcasting 
the programs are before it for re- 
newal 

Dr. Wynne held a meeting in New 
York for the purpose of formulat- 
ing a code of ethics for broadcast- 
ing stations, in spite of the fact that 
several such codes are already in 
existence. 

Meanwhile, Representative Lank- 
ford, of Douglas, Ga., introduced in 
the Senate H.: R. 7977, providing 
for Government ownership and con- 
trol of all radio communications in 
a proposed department of general 
welfare. 

Senator Dill of Washington advo- 
cated measures against profanity 
over the radio, and directed the at- 
tention of the Senate to a telegram 
sent by L. K. Watrous, of Minneap- 
olis, containing allegations against 
Station KWKH, of Shreveport, La. 

“If the Federal Radio Commission 
lacks authority,” Senator Dill told 
the Senate, “the Attorney General of 
the United States has plenty under 
existing laws.” 

Commenting on his own measure, 
Representative Lankford said: 

“Under this plan, the Government 
would own and control all radio 
communications. Why not? Why 
should not the radio, with all its 
miraculous possibilities, be owned 
and operated by all the people for 
all the people?” 


Buy “Sporting Goods 
Illustrated” 


New York, Jan. 10—National Trade 
Journals, Inc., has announced, as the 
first step its 1930 expansion pro- 
gram, the outright purchase of 
Sporting Goods Illustrated, Chicago, 
and its consolidation with Sporting 
Goods Journal. 

The first issue of the combined 

nublications will be February, under 
the name of Sporting Goods Illus- 
trated-Journal. 
. Harry Tilton, editorial director of 
Sporting Goods Journal, will continue 
in that capacity for the combined 
publications. 

A Western editorial office has been 
established with Ames A. Castle, for- 
mer editor of Sporting Goods Illus- 
trated, as Western editor. 

Donald H. Parsons will continue in 
the position he held on Sporting 
Goods Journal—that of general man- 
ager of the combined publications. 


Appoint Eastern 


Representatives 

Dairy Products Merchandising, De- 

troit, has appointed the Charles D. 

Sternfels Corporation, New York, as 
its Eastern representative. 


January 11, 1930 


LEGAL BATTLE 
OF NEON CHIEFS 
RESUMED INN. Y, 


Old Statute Invoked Against 
Hollingsworth 


New York, Jan. 10.—The legal bat- 
tle between Claude Neon Lights, Inc., 
and Federal Neon System, inc., 
which was waged in both the crimi- 
nal and civil courts of New York 
during the month of December, was 
resumed here yesterday. 

Charles V. Bob, president of a New 
York brokerage company, which had 
arranged to place on sale the $10,- 
000,000 stock issue of Federal Neon 
System, Inc., caused the arrest on 
December 11 of William T. Hollings- 
worth, president of Claude Neon 
Lights, Inc., on a charge that Hol- 
lingsworth had caused the publica- 
tion of an alleged false and mislead- 
ing advertisement concerning the 
corporate stock of Federal Neon Sys- 
tem, Inc., which advertisement had 
interfered seriously with the sale of 
the stock. Similar action was taken 
by Mr. Bob against Robert L. Kes- 
ter, Jr., vice-president of Claude 
Neon Lights, Inc. 

The court fixed the bonds of 
Messrs. Hollingsworth and Kester at 
$10,000 and $3,000 respectively. 

The warrants were sworn out by 
Mr. Bob under a section of the New 
York penal code which prohibits the 
publication, with intent to deceive, of 
any statement as to the value of 
stocks that might have a harmful 
effect on their value or sale. These 
were the first arrests under this 
statute for many years. 

The preliminary hearing before 
Magistrate Simpson was marked by 
acrimonious exchanges between coun- 
sel. 

On December 14, George L. John- 
son, chairman of Rainbow Luminous 
Preducts, Inc., filed a civil action 
against Mr. Hollingsworth for $10,- 
000,000 for alleged libel based on the 
same publication. Mr. Hollings- 
worth was arrested on a civil attach- 
ment in this action, but was im- 
mediately released on furnishing bail 
in the sum of $10,000. 


Pepsodent Stars 
Are Insured for 


a Half-Million 


Amos ’n Andy, radio artists who 
carry the message of The Pepsodent 
Company, Chicago, over separate 
chains of the National Broadcasting 
Company twice every evening, have 
been insured for $500,000 by the N. 
B. C., The National Underwriter 
reports. 

The contract of The Pepsodent 
Company, H. P. Roberts, advertising 
manager, explained, is with the N. B. 
C., and the latter is responsible for 
the continued appearance of Amos ’n 
Andy, with particular reference to 
the large cost of leased wires. 

The National Broadcasting Com- 
pany has created a booking service 
to arrange for personal appearance 
of Amos ’n Andy and other stars. 

A hurricane of responses followed 
the announcement of The Pepsodent 
Company, made over the air shortly 
after Thanksgiving, that photographs 
of Correll and Gosden would be sent 
those dispatching to the company a 
part of the container in which Pep- 
sodent is packed. The supply of 
photographs was quickly exhausted 
and the offer will not be repeated 


until Pepsodent looks into the popu- - 


larity of Amos ’n Andy a little more 
carefully. 

Pepsodent, which until January 1 
was the only radio advertiser giving 
a daily program, has been joined by 
the Quaker Oats Company, Chicago, 
which has signed a contract with N. 
B. C. in behalf of the Aunt Jemima 
Mills division. Under its provision, 
the Aunt Jemima program is appear- 
ing daily, except Sunday, from 8 to 
8:15 A. M. Eastern standard time. 
Phil Cook is starred. 


Autocar Account to Gray 

The Autocar Company, motor 
truck manufacturers of Ardmore, 
Pa., has placed its national advertis- 
ing account with Jerome B. Gray, 
advertising agency of Philadelphia. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


STETSON ADOPTS 
COMPLETE LINE 
AS NEW POLICY 


Vigorous Advertising Support 
for Newcomers 


Philadelphia, Jan. 10.—The new 
manufacturing policy of the John B. 
Stetson Company, noted manufac- 
turer of hats, will be reflected in its 
1930 advertising. For many years, 


Mont H. Wright 


Stetson fame has been based exclu- 
sively on its men’s fur and felt hats, 
from the celebrated western sombrero 
to the sedate derby and soft hat. It 
has adopted a policy of making a com- 
plete line, and will produce men’s 
straw hats, silk and opera hats and 
caps. 

Advertising of the straw hats will 
be divided between newspapers and 
billboards. It will be regulated by 
the preferences of local dealers, who, 
according to Mont. H. Wright, the 
company’s publicity director, are the 
best judges of mediums in their re- 
spective territories. 

The company will use magazines, 
newspapers, and direct mail in 1930, 
the latter being distributed through 
local dealers, as heretofore. 

The foreign advertising will be ex- 
tensive. It will be seen in the Brit- 
ish Isles, Central European coun- 
tries, Australia, South Africa, South 
America, China, and Japan. 


Establishes Laboratory 


Another activity to which the com- 
pany is devoting much money, time 
and labor is the development of the 
Stetson style laboratory. This will 
mark the beginning of a collection 
of male headgear from every quar- 
ter of the globe. 


The laboratory is completing a 
world hat survey, which will indicate 
hat preferences in every part of the 
world. The thoroughness of the 
work is indicated by the fact that 
the United States was divided into 
four zones for the survey, each being 
combed for facts. When the sur- 
vey is completed, the prevailing 
favorite in every part of the world 
will be known to the Stetson adver- 
tising and sales departments. 

One important result of this labo- 
ratory work will be to decide the 
moot question as to whether Lon- 
don or Paris exercises the strongest 
influence on hat styles in this coun- 
wry. 


Export Trade Holds Up 


If estimates of December volume 
are correct, foreign trade of the 
United States established a new high 
figure in 1929, according to William 
L. Cooper, director of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 
Total exports are estimated at $5,- 
300,000,000, or between 3 and 4 per 
cent more than in 1928. Imports are 
estimated at $4,450,000,000, an in- 
crease of 8 per cent. 

Practically all of the gain in ex- 
ports was made during the first four 
months of the year, during which 
foreign sales were $300,000,000 great- 
er than in 1928. 


Come to 
Washington 
at Our Expense 


if you are interested in finding out the facts about 
the newspaper situation in this great market. 


This is not a stunt offer---we mean it. 'Wash- 
ington is too important a market to justify any 
agency space buyer or any advertiser in buying 
advertising without knowing just what he is 
getting. 


It is primarily a quality, class market, and 
mere volume of circulation is not the key to effi- 
cient coverage or influence. The real story can be 
learned by personal examination of the facts, right 
here in Washington. 


That is why we say, seriously and sincerely, 


to every national advertiser and every agency man 


handling a national account, come to Washington 
at our expense and let us show you the real facts 
about the market and the place which the Washing- 
ton Post occupies in it. 


You'll be interested---and we'll welcome the 
opportunity to demonstrate---not merely hand you 
a line of conversation! 


The Only Morning Newspaper in Washington publishing the 
Associated Press Service Every Day in the Year 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


| 


o 


The Washington Post. 
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An Unofficial Nomination 


for the 


At the risk of appearing to be pre- 
sumptuous, ADVERTISING AGE ven- 
tures to make a suggestion to the 
jury which has been appointed to 
determine the Harvard Advertising 
Awards for 1929. Our suggestion is 
with reference to the award for the 
most distinguished service to adver- 
tising by an institution or individ- 
ual. We would like to suggest con- 
sideration of the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, of New York, 
for this award. 


The advertising which this com- 
pany has consistently carried on 
during the past year, as for a num- 
ber of years previously, is not only 
soundly conceived and _ splendidly 
executed, but it belongs in the group 
of advertising campaigns which con- 
fer a public benefit and have a real 
* Bocial value. While the purpose of 
this advertising represents a proper 
objective for a life insurance com- 
pany—the promotion and protection 
of health and the extension of life— 
nevertheless the prosecution of this 
work benefits the entire community. 

The Metropolitan needed to have a 
large vision of the possibilities of its 
advertising activities in order to 
pitch them upon this high plane. A 
long view of the situation was re- 


Harvard Awards 


quired to justify commercially this 
broad program of public education 
and the continued dissemination of 
information to aid and promote the 
public health. Its far-seeing plan 
can undoubtedly be justified from a 
commercial point of view, as all ad- 
vertising paid for by a single institu- 
tion can be justified; but this does 
not lessen the value of the service 
which it is rendering in such dis- 
tinguished fashion. 

The public must have been im- 
pressed with the fact that there are 
vital community services which ad- 
vertising can and does render; and 
that advertisers, while sanely and 
soundly practical in their expendi- 
ture of money for publicity, at the 
same time may contribute enormous- 
ly to the public welfare. Such an im- 
pression can not help but raise ad- 
vertising, as a whole, in the public 
esteem, and give it a status which 
it needs to develop and retain. 

Besides being a distinguished and 
successful advertiser on its own ac- 
count, the Metropolitan Life Insur- 
ance Company, we believe, deserves 
well of all advertising because of the 
fine contribution which it has made 
to the community at large and to the 
account of advertising in the public 
good-will. 


Bena EE 


Are Advertising Managers People? 


A persistent rumor has been cur- 
rent of late to the effect that adver- 
tising managers, as a class, are in 
the same condition as the Indians, 
the buffalo, woolen underwear and 
open automobiles; in other words, 
they belong to a vanishing race. 

The rumor is probably based on 
the fact that the circulation figures 
of the leading advertising magazines, 
as reported in the veracious Stand- 
ard Rate & Data Service, indicate 
very few advertising managers on 
their subscription lists; something 
under 8 per cent being reported in 
this classification. They have plenty 
of presidents, vice-presidents, gen- 
eral managers and other big shots, 
but few advertising managers. 

The earnest student of advertising 
is at once intrigued with the prob- 
lem presented by these figures. He 
sees lots of advertising; the num- 
ber of advertisers and the volume of 
advertising appear to be increasing. 
How come? How does all of this 
advertising get itself into the mag- 
azines and newspapers, onto the 
posters, into the air over the radio 
and into the mails? 

One suggestion is that the robot 
has entered the advertising field, and 
that some ingenious mechanical de- 
vice has been developed to produce 
layouts, copy, illustrations and com- 
plete campaigns as wanted. Or per- 
haps the new musical instrument 


the radio people have invented, 
which plays sweetly when someone 
gently waves his arms near it, has 
become versatile enough to produce 
advertising. : 

In spite of the reasonableness of 
these theories, we confess that we 
are skeptical. We are inclined to 
believe that, if one were to seek 
them very determinedly, advertising 
managers would be found still to be 
in existence; somewhat subdued, of 
course, and listening anxiously to the 
presidents and vice-presidents telling 
them how to plan their work, but 
still very much on the job. 

ADVERTISING AGE is so much con- 
vinced that the advertising manager 
is still a person of importance that 
we are planning to devote a lot of at- 
tention to him. With the advertising 
agent, he represents the professional 
group in advertising—the planners 
and producers of advertising. This 
is the class to which we are going to 
give most of our attention. 

We won't say that presidents and 
other high-powered executives will 
not be permitted to subscribe to Ap- 
VERTISING AGE; that would be un- 
gracious. But we suggest that if 
any of them join our company, they 
remain very quiet, and let the adver- 
tising managers do the talking. It 
will be a novel experience, of course, 
but for that very reason perhaps of 
real interest to all of us. 


Voice of the Advertiser 


The Better Business Bureau 
To the Editor: I am in receipt of 
circular letter No. 172 from the Na- 


tional Better Business Bureau in 
which it pounces upon a prominent 
manufacturing concern for using 
such expressions as “asbestos 


shingles” and “asbestos lumber” in 
its advertising matter. In fact, it ap- 
pears that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission issued a complaint against 
the company for “misleading” or at- 
tempting to mislead prospective buy- 
ers into believing that their asbestos 
roofing is made of slate, or wood, or 
substances not asbestos. 


The charges appear to me ridic- 
ulous. Simply because these com- 
panies use the word “shingle,” and 
turther state that the shingle is made 
of asbestos, they are charged with 
being crooks. 


I don’t know the concern attacked 
—don’t know anybody connected with 
it—am not in any way interested in 
it—but to show them how I feel 
about the matter I immediately 
wrote them as follows: 


“It may interest you to know that 
for some time I have corresponded 
with the manager of the National 
Better Business Bureau Tegarding 
some of their silly letters. This new 
circular is just another one of them. 
I have written articles concerning 
their tactics and have sent them 
around to publications, but most pa- 
pers are afraid to publish them. One 
of them appeared in print not long 
ago, but the publishers didn’t give 
it a prominent position. 

“It seems to me that anyone who 
can read and understand English 
would know from your name alone 
that your products are made of as- 
bestos—that you make shingles of as- 
bestos, slate of asbestos, and sheath- 
ing of asbestos. I can see no intent 
on your part to defraud. People 
know what shingles are and they 
know that if a product could take 
the place of the shingle it might be 
made of asbestoe, aed not of wood. 
You use the word ‘shingle’ only be- 
cause it is the best word you can 
use to describe your product briefly 
and clearly. 

“My claim is that something should 
be done to eliminate these asinine 
carryings-on of the National Better 
Business Bureau and the Federal 
Trade Commission.” 


W. F. Scuapnorst, M. E., 
Newark, N. J. 


Export as a Stabilizer 

To the Editor: If we leave out 
foodstuffs, oil and the like, and con- 
sider our export as one purely of 
manufactures, we find a ratio of 5 
to 60, or 1 to 12—about an 8 per 
cent safety margin. About half of 
this export value we may charge to 
labor. Therefore, if labor averages 
about $40 a week, our exports would 
provide year ‘round employment for 
about 1,250,000 persons, or a num- 
ber large enough to support a city of 
4,000,000 population. 

Why can this volume not be at least 
doubled in the coming few years? 
The world wishes what we make and 
is able to pay for it. We have the 
facilities for increasing export vol- 
ume and certainly should have the 
disposition. Instead of witnessing 
periodic shut-downs and curtailments 
of operations, as we frequently do, we 
should be working overtime most of 
the year. 

What would have occurred in the 
recent stock flurry if we had not 
been fortified by our five billions of 
exports? What may not be done if 
our exports are increased to ten 
billion? 

The most important action to be 
taken in anticipation of export work 
is to protect the trade-mark which 
is to be advertised. But there are 
many firms entering foreign markets 
which have made no provision for 
trade-mark security. 

Proper trade-mark protection, good 
trade connections _and- persistent 
building up of export demand will 
entrench almost any company against 
bad seasons and mornings-after of 
depression. 

Lee W. Mpa, 
' Chicago, Ill. 


Information for Advertisers 


The following documents may be 
secured without charge by any na- 
tional advertising manager or agency 
from the companies sponsoring 
them, or through ADVERTISING AGE: 
1. Caravel. 

A 24-page booklet indicating some 
of the functions of motion pictures 
in advertising and selling. Movies 
are being used to reach jobbers, re- 
tailers, salesmen, workmen, con- 
sumers, and many other groups, the 
booklet points out. The treatment 
of the booklet will appeal to adver- 
tisers. Published by Caravel Flms, 
Inc., New York. 

2. One Picture Is Worth Ten Thou- 
sand Words. 

A 64-page booklet showing some of 
the numerous effects possible in the 
use of rotogravure. Even the type 
faces have been selected to show the 
range of effects. Published by Kim- 
berly-Clark Corporation, Chicago. 

3. Busy in Conference. 

The subject may be considered 
somewhat trite, but Robert C. 
Benchley, the noted humorist, makes 
it readable, assisted by some clever 
art work. Published by the Dicto- 
graph Products Company, Inc., New 
York, which recommends the use of 
an inter-office communicating system 
to boil down the time required for 
conferences. 

4. Survey of the Bronz. 

An analysis of the purchasing 
power of “the nation’s sixth city,” 
with a description of the sampling 
service recently instituted by the 
publisher. Sixteen pages, two colors. 
Published by The Home News, New 
York. 

5. Northwestern 
Figures. 

A 36-page analysis of the purchas- 
ing power of North and South Dako- 
ta and Minnesota which will surprise 
those who believe that all agricul- 
tural population has about the same 
buying power. Published by The 
Farmer, St. Paul, Minn. 
5a. Northwestern Agropolis, the Un- 

known City. 

Agropolis is an imaginary name, 
given to the real territory in the 
Minneapolis trading area. The pub- 
lisher suggests that this territory be 
considered as would any major city, 
and he tells how to reach it. Pub- 
lished by The Farmer, St. Paul. 
6. Reaching Buying Power in 

Boston Market. 

“The Boston market can be more 
easily analyzed than any other met- 
ropolitan market,” says this news- 
paper, proceeding to adduce evidence 
in behalf of its allegation. Compara- 
tive circulation figures are given. 
Published by The Boston Globe. 

7. The Truth About Great Britain. 

An 8-page booklet discussing some 


Farm Facts and 


the 


of the changes which have taken 
place in Britain since the war, and 
asserting that “the vast non-pro- 
ductive estates and idle fortunes ex- 
isting at that time have been dis- 
tributed among the workers.” Pub- 
lished by Joshua B. Powers, Inc., in- 
ternational publishers’ representa- 
tives of New ‘York. 

7a. Lord Beaverbrook. 

A study of the great English jour- 
nalist and his three newspapers. 
Published by Joshua B. Powers, Inc. 

8. The Handbook of Illustrated 

Letters. 

This very handsome volume points 
our twelve uses for illustrated let- 
ters, and shows how advertisers are 
using them for these specific pur- 
poses. Many sales organizations are 
using such letters not only for direct 
mail work, but for dealer helps and 
salesmen’s aids. The samples at- 
tached to the volume indicate that 
the early difficulties encountered by 
some paper manufacturers in turn- 
ing out bond paper coated on one 
side have been definitely overcome, 
at least by this company. Published 
by the Standard Paper Manufactur- 
ing Company, Richmond, Va. 

9. Farm Market Survey As Regards 
Demand and Brand Preference 
for Food Products in Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon. 

Some interesting statistics based 
largely on Government reports, sup- 
plemented by an explanation of how 
the publishers co-operate with na- 
tional advertisers by issuing ‘The 


Business Mirror,” reaching 5,000 
dealers in the Northwest every 
month. Published by The Pacific 


Northwest Farm Trio, comprised of 

The Washington Farmer, The Idaho 

Farmer and The Oregon Farmer, 

Spokane, Wash. 

9a. Agricultural Charts of Washing- 
ton, Idaho and Oregon. 

A booklet giving production fig- 
ures by counties of a number of farm 
products. Published by The Pacific 
Northwest Farm Trio 
9b. Surveys of Individual Products. 

The Pacific Northwest Farm Trio 
has made surveys of the actual and 
potential demand for such products 
as soaps, crackers, spray materials, 
ete., and will make others on request 
of advertisers. 

10. “To Him That Hath 

A 90-page volume which not only 
explains the service rendered by the 
publisher but makes the reader do 
some probing of his own potentiali- 
ties. This company acts as employ- 
ment managers for corporations in 
locating and investigating execu- 
tives, salesmen and young men of 
exceptional character and _ ability. 
All charges are paid by the employer. 
Published by William L. Fletcher, 
Inc., Boston. 


” 


Women in 
Advertising 


Florence M. Dart 
Miss Florence Dart, brilliant Phil- 


adelphia advertising woman, now 


signs her name above the phrase, 
“President, Federation of Women’s 
Advertising Clubs of the World.” In 
the recent fight for that honor, Miss 
Dart had the whole-hearted = sup- 
port of the Philadelphia Club of Ad- 
vertising Women and many other 
women’s advertising organizations. 

The new chief of the Federation 
of Women’s Advertising Clubs of the 
World has scintillated in her chosen 
field for fifteen years. She shone 
so brightly that in 1918 she was 
made assistant secretary-treasurer 
of the McLain-Simpers Organization 
of Philadelphia. She also serves as 
space buyer and in that capacity has 
bought millions of dollars’ worth of 
space in advertising mediums of all 
kinds. Her signature has validated 
checks totaling more than $15,000,- 
000. 


She has given her enthusiasm and 
ability freely to the cause of organ- 
ized advertising, holding numerous 
offices in the Philadelphia Club of 
Advertising Women and serving as 
vice-president of the major organi- 
zation which she now heads. 


In sponsoring her election, the 
Philadelphia Club described Miss 
Dart as possessing “ability and tact, 
loyalty and diplomacy,” and it flung 
its battlecry to the breeze with “ap- 
preciation and confidence.” The lat- 
ter was shortly proved to have been 
justified. 
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TOBACCO LAWS 
CURB INGENUITY 
OF MARKETERS 


Merchandising Plans Vetoed 
by Revenue Bureau 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 10.—In- 
flexible laws governing the manufac- 
ture and sale of tobacco products 
have curbed the ingenuity of many 
would-be and actual tobacco mag- 
nates who have submitted revolu- 
tionary merchandising plans to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. The 
tremendous domestic and _ export 
business done in American cigars 
and cigarettes has stimulated the 
imagination of business men in and 
out of the field. Many of the plans 
they evolve are highly practical and 
attractive. The flaw in the ointment 
is the regulation imposed on this 
business by the Government. 

Murray F. Snider, chief of the to- 
bacco division of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, recently discussed 
some of these plans, which may prove 
suggestive to those in other fields. 

“The law relating to the premises 
in which tobacco products are manu- 
factured,” explained Mr. Snider, 
“contemplates that such premises be 
a fixed place which must be described 
in statements filed by the manufac- 
turers. There have been many in- 
quiries in regard to manufacturing 
cigars on floats in parades, particu- 
larly on Labor Day. 


No Traveling Exhibits 

“The various provisions of the law 
relating to manufacturing premises 
can not be complied with in the case 
of floats and therefore such requests 
have been uniformly denied.” 

The same action is necessary when 
applications are made to manufac- 
ture tobacco products or to exhibit 
them at country fairs or at exposi- 
tions. No exception to the law is 
possible. 

“A novel manufacturing question 
was recently presented to the Bu- 
reau,” said Mr. Snider. “An in- 
ventor wished to market a vending 
machine which would perform all of 
the processes of the manufacture, 
packing and stamping of cigarettes 
before the purchaser’s eyes and 
within a few minutes. The machine, 
it was said, would even place the 
buyer’s monogram on the cigarettes. 
Because of the requirements indi- 
cated, as well as others, we could 
not sanction this device.” 

Some interesting questions have 
arisen in the classification of to- 
bacco products as to the proper rate 
of tax to be paid. Jumbo cigars, or 
cigars of unusual size, have been 
classified as manufactured tobacco, 
subject to tax as such and not to 
payment of tax as cigars, Mr. Snider 
pointed out. 

“Smokers of Italian stogies break 
a stogie in half and smoke one-half 
at a time,” said Mr. Snider. “A 
manufacturer conceived the idea of 
cutting the stogies in two before put- 
ting them up in a package. He asked 
the bureau to rule that the two 
halves of one stogie constituted a 
single cigar within the meaning of 
the law. It was held that the act of 
cutting a roll of tobacco wrapped 
with tobacco so as to make two rolls 
of tobacco made two cigars, and not 
a single cigar. 

“The question of when is a cigar 
not a cigar recently arose in a dis- 
play package submitted by a manu- 
facturer who desired to exhibit the 
method of manufacture of his cigars 
by packing one cigar among others 
in a box which was to have been 
properly labeled, branded, and 
stamped, the one cigar being an un- 
finished one; that is, rolled at one 
end while at the other end the filler 
and binder contained therein was 
spread so as to show how it was 
made. The proposal met with dis- 
approval.” 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue 
has encountered many problems in 
connection with the packing of to- 
bacco products. This has resulted in 
enactment of legislation prohibiting 
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Detroit News Tops List 
in 1929 Lineage 


Detroit, Jan. 10—The Detroit 
News carried more advertising 
in 1929 than any other news- 
paper in the United States, ac- 
cording to preliminary returns 
received by W. H. Moore, man- 
acer of the local daily’s general 
advertising department. 

The totals are: The Detroit 
News, 32,653,502 lines; New 
York Times, 32,152,177 lines; 
Chicago Tribune, 31,907,811 lines. 


the packing of any foreign articles 
in packages of tobacco. 
Extraneous Articles Taboo 

Since 1902, the law has excluded 
from packages any extraneous ma- 
terial except small advertising cards, 
coupons, certificates, paper bands, 
circulars, trade-mark tin tags and 
trade-mark strips which do not ma- 
terially increase the weight of the 
contents or size of the package. 

“Notwithstanding its consistent 
position,” said Mr. Snider, “the Bu- 
reau continues to receive packages 
which cannot be approved. A cigar- 
ette package made of tin was sub- 
mitted, on the inside of which was 
lithographed a golf score. The pack- 
age contained, for the convenience 
of the golfer, a pencil of the same 
dimensions as of the cigarettes. Un- 
fortunately, it was of appreciable 
size and weight; it did not concern 
the business of the manufacturer of 
the cigarettes and its inclusion in 
the package was not permitted. 

“A similar case involved a request 
for permission to pack a pipe in a 
package of smoking tobacco. In an- 
other instance, a manufacturer 
wished to pack a nickel in a two- 
ounce package of tobacco. A third 
manufacturer wanted to place a small 
vial cf perfume in every package of 
his cigarettes, while still another 
wished to present every buyer with a 
cigarette holder.” 

Lottery Laws Violated 

Some manufacturers have run 
afoul of the lottery laws in their 
desire to give their merchandise 
some attractive twist. 

“Various schemes such as incom- 
plete limericks, have been resorted 
to,” said the Government expert. 
“Most of these involved the distribu- 
tion of prizes by chance and thus 
were held to come under the ban of 
the law. 

“Many of these mistakes were 
honest ones. But the counterfeiting 
of the labels of cigarette manufac- 
turers hardly comes under this head. 
Practically all of this is done over- 
seas, and is learned of in this coun- 
try only when some American tour- 
ist brings back an occasional pack- 
age.” 

Another angle comes when un- 
scrupulous dealers evade the state 
tax by refilling cigar boxes. Such 
cases are extremely difficult to de- 
tect, Mr. Snider pointed out. 


Increases Newspaper List 


The Kelvinator Corporation, of De- 
troit, the oldest manufacturer of do- 
mestic electrical refrigeration, will 
spend about 30 per cent more for 1930 
advertising than in 1929. Newspaper 
advertising, the cost of which will be 
divided between the company and its 
distributors, will absorb most of the 
increase. 

Business papers, posters, general 
magazines and direct mail will also 
be used, with emphasis on the latter. 
Full schedules will be run in The 
Saturday Evening Post and Good 
Housekeeping. 


Jenkins Joins Street & 
Finney 

Warner H. Jenkins, Jr., one of the 
best known agency men in the coun- 
try, has joined Street & Finney, Inc., 
New York agency, as vice-president. 

While Mr. Jenkins has created a 
number of advertising successes, he 
is probably most noted for his coin- 
age of the Paige slogan, “The most 
beautiful car in America.” 


Financing Foreign Sales 


For the purpose of financing the 
dealer sales of General Motors prod- 
ucts in South America, the General 
Motors Acceptance Corporation of 
South America has been chartered in 
Delaware. It will operate as a sub- 
sidiary of the General Motors Ac- 
ceptance Corporation. 


“Washington Post’ Maps 
District 

The Washington Post, Washington, 
D. C., has recently compieted maps 
showing the distr.bution of popula- 
tion and retail trade in Washington 
and the District of Columbia. While 
the maps are not available for gen- 
eral distribution, photostat copies are 
supplied to national advertisers and 
agencies interested. 


In Agency Field 
John Sargent Lane II, who has 
been assistant advertising manager 
of the Minenapolis-Honeywell Regu- 
lator Company, has joined the David 
Advertising Agency, St. Paul, as an 
account executive. 


Continue Atlanta 
Campaign 


The Forward Atlanta Commission 
has decided to continue the adver- 
tising campaign which has been run- 
ning for four years. About $200,000 
will be spent in 1930. During the 
four-year period, Atlanta has gained 
79 factories, 144 warehouses, and 455 
sales offices. 


Radio Not Musical 


Instrument 
A radio is not a musical instru- 
ment and retailers of radios in Ala- 
bama cannot be required to pay a 
retail music dealer’s license, the as- 
sistant attorney general has ruled. 


EE 


Doors Are Guarded as 
New Gillette Is Shown 


Boston, Jan. 10.—When the new 
model Gillette razor and blade were 
displayed to salesmen and others 
here Monday and Tuesday, every 
door of the plant and offices was 
guarded to prevent the entrance of 
anyone not connected with the Gil- 
lette Safety Razor Company. 

The company will make no an- 
nouncement of its merchandising 
plans on the new model until Febru- 
ary 1. The last old model razor was 
turned out at noon January 6. It 
was No. 115,272,539. The number of 
blades mades to go with it amounted 
to over five billion. 

Hundreds of thousands of dollars 
worth of new machinery was junked 
and even more expensive new equip- 
ment installed to take care of pro- 
duction of the new model. 

Plans for the advertising of the 
new model are reported to involve 
an expenditure of $8,000,000 over a 
period of five years. 


Bryson Names Committees 
A. E. Bryson, of Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Chicago, president of the Finan- 
cial Advertisers Association, has ap- 
pointed the following committee 
chairmen: 
Membership, F. R. Kerman, Bank 


of Italy, San Francisco; general re- 
search, Charles H. McMahon, First 


National Bank, Detroit; convention, 
H. A. Lyon, Bankers Trust Company, 
New York; trust development, H. F. 
Pelham, Cit:zens & Southern Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta; nominating, 
Fred M. Staker, Commerce Trust 
Company, Kansas City. 


Extension, I. I. Sperling, Cleveland 
Trust Company, Cleveland; liaison, 
Fred W. Ellsworth, Hibernia Bank & 
Trust Co., New Orleans; exhibit and 
exposition, Jacob Kushner, United 
States Trust Company, Paterson, N. 
J.; 1931 convention city, C. Delano 
Ames, Maryland Trust Company, 
Baltimore; business development, BH. 
V. Newton, Cleveland Trust Com- 
pany, Cleveland. 


Finance, Guy W. Cooke, First Na- 
tional Bank, Chicago; bulletin ad- 
visory, J. Mills Easton, Northern 
Trust Company, Chicago; invest- 
ment research, Joseph J. Levin, A. 
G. Becker & Co., Chicago; local 
chapter organization, Chester Price, 
Chicago Trust Company; publicity, 
E. T. Cunningham, Halsey, Stuart & 
Co., Chicago, 


Townsend’s Duties 
Enlarged 


Charles E. Townsend, editor, The 
Car Card, has been appointed sales 
promotion manager of Barron G. 
Collier, Inc., New York, and allied 
companies, succeeding W. Shreve 
Ginnel, who has resigned to take care 
of private interests. Mr. Townsend 
will continue as editor-in-chief of 
The Car Card and Collier Teamwork. 
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medium, 


Cities 


Baltimore 
Buffalo 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Denver 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Los Angeles .. 
10. Hollywood 
11. Minneapolis 
12. Newark 
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The people who go to the theatre are 
people who have the money to buy. 
The Playgoer circulation is recog- 


market. Now general advertisers can, 
for the first time, take advantage of 
this market and this coverage as con- 
veniently as they use any single 


The National Association of Playgoer 
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ST. PAUL-1 
MINNEAPOLIS-2. 


CH CLEVELAND <4 PITTSBURGH —@PHILADELPHIA-10 


OMAHA-2 @ 
DENVER-3 


KANSAS CITY-2¢ e 
LOUIS-4 


All of the theatre goer market 


or any part of it— 


1 ORDER 
1 PLATE 
1 BILL 


real quality 


Number of 


Weekly 
Theatres 


Circulation 


592,290 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF PLAYGOER PUBLISHERS—134 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 


Publishers has made practical the use 
of the theatre program. Standard 
page size, standard rate, standard 
mechanical requirements make this 
medium of immediate importance to 
every advertiser of quality products. 
Twenty-one cities, with 86 theatres 
can be used as a unit or individually. 
The table below shows the distribu- 
tion of this tremendous coverage: 


NATIONAL COVERAGE OF A QUALITY MARKET 


Guaranteed Total Yearly 

Weeks in Year Circulation 
115 672.500 
30 225.000 
0 5,147.100 
157 879.200 
152 1,256 000 
116 726 000 
132 990 000 
40 300 000 
400 2,600 000 
175 1,137,500 
76 570 000 
84 714 000 
60 375 000 
385 2,695 000 
120 679 920 
52 312,000 
312 1,733,264 
100 700 000 
40 300 000 
52 312 000 
440,000 
3,308 22,764,484 
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Playgoer Publishers, Inc., 
Adopt Standard Type Page 


In line with the general trend to- 
ward the standardization of advertis- 
ing mediums, theater program pub- 
lishers have developed a standard 
form under the name of The Play- 
goer. The new idea has been in 
éffect since September 1, adding 
greatly to the convenience of adver- 
tisers in the use of the medium. 

The publishers of 88 programs in 
21 cities have formed the National 
Association of Playgoer Publishers, 
Inc. Emery E. Brugh, president of 
the Clyde W. Riley Advertising Sys- 
tem, Chicago program publishers, is 
president; Clifton Aires, of the Clif- 
ton Aires Company, Washington, D. 
C., is vice-president; and M. H. 
Hymes, of the Maurice H. Hymes 
Company, Minneapolis, is secretary. 

“Mr: Brugh is the national adver- 
tising representative, with offices at 
134 N. LaSalle Street, Chicago. S. M. 
Goldberg, Graybar building, New 
York, is Eastern manager. 

The Playgoer has a type page size 
of 5%x8 inches, the old standard 
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the hospital field is a two- 
paper market! 


There are well over 9,000 hospitals 
and allied institutions in the United 
States and Canada. There are two 
magazines of verified circulation 
covering this vast institutional mar- 
ket. One shows a total of 5,017 
subscribers in hospitals—including, 
naturally, many hospitals where 
more than one copy is received. 
The other, Hospital Management, 
shows a total of 3,632 hospital sub- 
scribers. The total of the two is con- 
siderably less than the total num- 
ber of institutions. Both of these 
leading journals draw their circu- 
lation from the field at large ,and 
attract approximately the same 
types of hospitals. But with this 
situation as it is in regard to cov- 
erage. neither journal even ap- 
proaches dominance. Two papers 
must be used to attain real cover- 
age of this great institutional field. 
Send for the portfolio recently is- 
sued by Hospital Management, 
“The Hospital Field—a 
Two Paper Market.” 


Hospital Management 


537 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago 
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magazine size, and is in proportion | 
to the flat magazine size of 7%x 
103/16 inches. It contains editorial 
material relative to the theater, as 
well as the casts. The covers are 
printed in color, by offset lithog- 
raphy. 

Under the new arrangement, na- 
tional advertisers desiring to use 
space in a number of programs or 
cities, may send one set of plates to 
the New York or Chicago offices, 
which make electrotypes and dis- 
tribute them to the individual pub- 
lishers. 

The weekly circulation, based on 
five-year attendance records, is 570,- 
000. A standard rate per program 
has been established. The following 
cities, with the number of theaters 
represented, are included in The 
Playgoer group: 

Baltimore, 3; Buffalo, 1; Chicago, 
18; Cincinnati, 4; Cleveland, 4; Den- 
ver, 3; Detroit, 4; Hollywood, Cal., 
4; Kansas City, Mo., 2; Los Angeles, 
10; Minneapolis, 2; Newark, 2; 
Omaha, 2; Philadelphia, 10; Pitts- 
burgh, 3; Portland, Ore. 1; San 
Francisco, 6; St. Louis, 4; St. Paul, 
1; Seattle, 1; Washington, D. C., 3. 


Plan Gasoline Campaign 


The Freedom Oil Works Company, 
of Freedom, Pa., refiners and mar- 
keters of gasoline and oil, has placed 
its advertising account with Burton 
Bigelow, Inc., advertising agency of 
Buffalo. Direct mail, business pa- 
pers and radio broadcasting will be 
included in the 1930 schedule. 


Nuttall in Timetable Field 


The Timetable Advertising Com- 
pany of New Haven, controlling ad- 
vertising in the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford Railroad com- 
bined timetable, has opened New 
York offices at 299 Madison Avenue, 
with C. J. Nuttall Associates in 
charge. 


Has Radio Account 


The General Motors Radio Cor- 
poration, of Dayton, O., newest divi- 
sion of General Motors Corporation, 
has placed its account with the Camp- 
bell-Ewald Company, Detroit adver- 
tising agency. 

Clarence Hatch has joined the 
agency’s copy staff. 


to destination. 


taneously. 


in transit. 


NEW YORK CITY 
310 East 45th Street 


Serving Advertising Agencies 
from 36 key cities 


Western Newspaper Union is America’s largest 
distributor of advertising plates and matrices. 
It occupies this position because advertising 
plates shipped via W N U take the short cuts 


W N U plants in 36 key cities effect savings on 
transportation charges which often exceed half 
the cost of the advertising plate. 
nation-wide network of plants, advertising plates 
and matrices to publishers are delivered simul- 
Because of these 36 distributing | 
points there is a minimum of danger of adver- 
tising plates or matrices being lost or damaged 
Plates injured in local publishers’ 
offices may be replaced on short notice. 


uy 


Shipments made the day orders are received 


WESTERN NEWSPAPER UNION 


and 34 other cities 


ELECTROTYPES MATRICES 


Through this | 


CHICAGO 
210 South Desplaines Street 


STEREOTYPES 


“MAKE THEM SMILE” 


Kenneth Collins 


Conventions 


April 23-25. 


American Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association at Hotel 
Pennsylvania, New York. General 
manager, L. A. Palmer, 270 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


May —. Associated Business pa- 
pers, Inc., in or near Chicago. Man- 
aging director, Fred M. Feiker, 52 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 

May —. Manufacturers’ Merchan- 
lise Advertising Association in New 
York. Secretary, J. M. Davidson, 919 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago. 

May 14-15. American Association 
of Advertising Agencies at Mayflower 
Hotel, Washington, D. C. Executive 
secretary, F R. Gamble, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New Yer. 

June 8-10. Fourth District, Adver- 
tising Federation of America, at 
Hotel Alcazar, Miami, Fla. 

June 16-21. Lithographers’ Na- 
tional Association on St. Lawrence 
River. Secretary, Maurice Saunders, 
104 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

June 16-24. National Editorial As- 
sociation at Milwaukee. 


June 21-25. The Advertising Asso- 


ciation, Inc. (Great Britain) at 
Hastings, England. 
June 22-24. Twelfth District, Ad- 


vertising Federation of America at 
Davenport Hotel, Spokane, Wash. 


September —. Association of 
North American Directory Publish- 
ers at Detroit. Secretary, E. J. Lo- 
ranger, 524 Broadway, New York. 

September 15-17. Advertising Spe- 
cialty Association at Stevens Hotel, 
Chicago. Executive secretary, Mrs. 
Bernice Blackwood, 111 W. Washing- 
ton st., Chicago. 

Sept. 16. National Publishers’ As- 
sociation. Secretary, George C. 
Lucas, 15 W. 37th St., New York. 

Sept. 17-20. Financial Advertisers 
Association at Louisville, Ky. Sec- 
retary, Preston Reed, 231 S. La Salle 
St., Chicago. 

October —. Agricultural Publish- 
ers’ Association will meet at same 
time and place as Audit Bureau of 
Circulations. Executive secretary, 
Victor F. Hayden, 360 N. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIl. 

Oct. 8-10. Direct Mail Advertising 
Association at Municipal Auditorium, 


Milwaukee. Secretary, Frank L. 
Pierce, Barlum Tower, Detroit, 
Mich. 


Open Three Foreign Offices 


Opening of new foreign offices in 
Bombay, Montreal and Sydney, Aus- 
tralia, has been announced by the J. 
Walter Thompson International Or- 
ganization, New York, bringing the 
total to fifteen in as many countries. 

The Bombay office is in charge of 
Frank R. J. Gerard, formerly of New 
York headquarters. Robert Flood, a 
graduate of the United States Naval 
Academy, is manager of the Montreal 
office, while Arthur E. Hobbs directs 
the new Sydney offices. Associated 
— him are Stanley Holt and A. M. 

oss. 


An indictment of retail newspaper 
advertisers because of the poor copy 
they use was presented January 2 at 
an overflow meeting of the Chicago 
Advertising Council at the Hotel La 
Salle by Kenneth Collins, executive 
vice-president and advertising direc- 
tor of R. M. Macy & Co., New York 
department store. 


To clinch his point about the pos- 
sibilities of good copy, especially 
copy written brightly and humorous- 
ly, Mr. Collins told of the remarkable 
results which his company received 
from a six-column newspaper adver- 
tisement written by Margaret Fish- 
back, who has been famous chiefly as 
the writer of clever verse for The 
New Yorker. 

“The advertisement was a wise- 
crack from start to finish,” Mr. Col- 
lins said, “yet it produced 2,200 mail 
orders, 1,700 phone calls and 19,000 
sales of the article it was written to 
advertise. The public wants to be 
written to in this vein—why not do 
it?” 

Sticks to His Guns 


Mr. Collins, who has been razzed 
the country over ever since his fa- 
mous speech at the direct-mail con- 
vention in Detroit, in which he told 
the mail advertisers that newspaper 
advertising is best for the depart- 
ment store, detailing his own un- 
favorable experiences with direct 
mail, did not soften his criticisms of 
advertising methods and mediums in 
his address, which was entitled, 
“Eliminating Wastes in Retail Ad- 
vertising.” 


He asserted that from 20 to 30 per 
cent of all the advertising expendi- 
tures of retailers is wasted, and listed 
the following among the principal 
sources of waste: 


Poster advertising, because it ad- 
vertises the name of the store, which 
needs to advertise its merchandise 
rather than its name. Mr. Collins 
agreed that outdoor advertising is 
fine for the national advertiser. 


Advertising in programs of wom- 
en’s clubs, schools, etc., which he said 
should be charged to charity and not 
to advertising. 


Advertising in foreign-language 
newspapers, because the number of 
recent immigrants is small and the 
others are reached through publica- 
tions printed in English. 


Furnishing model apartments. 


Carelessness in buying and using 
art-work. 


Incorrect lists in direct-mail work, 
where he asserted the waste is 
“tragic.” 


Waste of newspaper space, where 
the greatest expenditure is made and 
where consequently the _ greatest 
waste is incurred, through poor copy, 
which bores the public; sale adver- 
tising, extravagant claims, the use of 
“jazz” typography, the waste of space 
in “ears” and other useless appen- 
dages to advertisements, and the use 
of cheap men to prepare expensive 
advertising material. 


Don’t Believe Advertising 


“A survey of 200,000 women,” de- 
clared Mr. Collins, “showed that only 
39 per cent considered newspaper ad- 
vertisements worthy of belief. And 
some of the statements made in 
newspaper advertisements by retail 
stores go so far beyond the truth as 
to be almost felonious. 


“A large amount of direct-mail ma- 
terial is going to the dead-letter of- 
fice every year. The postoffice re- 
ported 23,000,000 pieces so handled 
last year, and it is estimated that 70 
to 75 per cent of this was direct-mail 
advertising. Hundreds of thousands 
of dollars could be saved retail ad- 
vertisers by the simple device of 
cleaning up their mailing-lists.” 

Mr. Collins closed with an appeal 
for the use of better men, paid ade- 
quate salaries, for the preparation of 
retail advertising. He contended that 
few good men stay in the advertis- 
ing departments of department stores 
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Humorous Copy Pulls 
Best in Newspapers, 
Says Kenneth Collins 


and other retailers, because they are 
anxious to graduate to positions as 
merchandising men. He said _ that 
most advertising men are underpaid, 
most merchandising men overpaid. 


“It’s poor business,” he said as a 
parting shot, “to pay a man $5,000 
to spend a million.” 


College Papers 
Organize to Bar 
Private“Mediums’ 


Birmingham, Jan. 10.—The Asso- 
ciated College Publications of Ala- 
bama has been formed to protect ad- 
vertisers from solicitations by “more 
or less private enterprises” masked 
as college papers. So many “publica- 
tions” were being issued under the 
collegiate banner ‘that the Retail 
Merchants’ Association, of this city, 
threatened to discontinue the use of 
all college papers. 


It is asserted that independent 
salesmen were another factor in the 
situation, encouraging unsophisti- 
cated undergraduates to “start a 
paper” or to publish programs for 
plays, football games, etc. The sales- 
men asked commissions which would 
cause an experienced publisher to 
swoon away, but they got them in 
most instances, it is said. 


Truman McGonigal, of Howard 
College, is chairman of the executive 
committee of the Associated College 
Publications of Alabama, which au- 
thorized the following statement: 


“The organization of this associa- 
tion is a concerted co-operative move 
on the part of publications of the 
leading colleges of Alabama to pro- 
tect advertisers from the innumer- 
able solicitations of advertisements 
by more or less private enterprises. 


“This includes such endeavors as 
play programs, football programs, 
etc. Many of the leading business 
houses have refused to advertise in 
the major college publications be- 
cause it was impossible to show 
favor to these and refuse others. By 
authorization of the presidents, so- 
licitations by the ‘more or less pri- 
vate’ enterprises will be eliminated.” 


Publications in the new association 
include The Plainsman, The Glomera- 
ta, The Cajoler, of Alabama Polytech- 
nic Institute; The Crimson White, 
The Corolla, The Rammer-Jammer, 
University of Alabama; The Gold 
and Black, La Revue, The Students’ 
Handbook, Birmingham - Southern; 
The Howard Crimson, The Entre 
Nous, The Bull Pup, of Howard Col- 
tege; The Techala, of Alabama Col- 
lege; The Conversationalist and The 
Triangle, Judson College. 


Mr. McGonigal is being assisted on 
the executive committee by Mary 
Hayley, Alabama College; David Hall, 
Birmingham-Southern, and Walter 
Jones, Alabama Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


“Fighters Will Win in 
1930!” 
“Fighters Will Win in 1930!” ac- 
cording to The Chicago Tribune, 


whose advertising department 
adopted this slogan at its sales con- 


ference at the Drake Hotel. William 
E. Donahue, advertising manager, 
presided at the banquet which 


marked the brilliant close of the 
four-day meeting. 


Dotts with Cleveland & 
Shaw 


W. L. Dotts, formerly vice-presi- 
dent of the George L. Dyer Company, 
has joined Cleveland & Shaw, Inc., 
New York agency as executive vice- 
president. The Dyer Company re- 
cently merged with Olson & Enzinger, 
Inc., forming the Dyer-Enzinger 
Company, Inc., of Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 
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ADVERTISING AGE 


SHOWERS BROS. 
FOCUS EFFORTS 
ON THE DEALER 


Show Him How to Move the 
Merchandise 


Bloomington, Ind., Jan. 10—Though 
the furniture industry as a whole 
does not present an inspiring picture, 
because of price-cutting, heavily dis- 
counted close-outs, fluctuating dis- 
counts and uneasy credit terms, 
Showers Brothers Company are fac- 
ing the future with confidence. 

In anticipation of a new day in the 
furniture trade, the company was 
completely reorganized in February, 
1928. The cardinal principle of the 
new administration was stated as 
follows by Président J. M. Nurre: 

“The time has come for the furni- 
ture manufacturer to work more 
closely with his dealers in merchan- 
dising furniture to the public. 

“We are firmly committed to the 
belief that, by thus working together, 
we can build a more profitable busi- 
ness for each other. 


Help Dealer to Move Goods 


“We are concerned now with what 
happens to our merchandise after it 
reaches the dealer's floor. Our ener- 
gies are directed toward assisting 
him in speedily moving it off his floor 
into the customer’s home. To that 
end we have developed a retail pro- 
motional department headed by men 
whose entire experience has been re- 


tail. We know the retailer's prob- 
lems. We can and do speak his 
language.” 


Eagle Freshwater, manager of the 
company’s public relations division, 
summarized recent activities of 
Showers Brothers Company as fol- 
lows: 

2. Establishment of a $100,000 re- 
search laboratory, the firet of its kind 
in the furniture business. 

2. Organization of a sales force 
which can present merchandising 
plans to dealers. They are selling 
ideas instead of furniture alone. 

3. Organization, of the Showers 
2,000 Dealer Club, a group of inde- 
pendent merchants, and the forma- 
tion of Showers Selling Service, a 
series of timely merchandising 
events—selling plans actually proved 
by retail stores. 

4. Group meetings of dealers— 
both at their own stores and at cen- 
tral points. 


Three Outstanding Developments 


“In these group meetings,” said 
Mr. Freshwater, “we presented the 
retail trade as a whole, as well as 
our own dealers, with information on 
three outstanding developments of 
the day in our industry: 

“1. Sales analysis or price line 
study, through which stores can 
learn the better selling items in their 
stock and organize their inventories 
accordingly. 

“2. How to strengthen the credit 
situation by the adoption of the cash- 
price-plus-carrying-charge plan of in- 
stallment selling. (The practice here- 
tofore in our industry has been to 
mark merchandise on a time basis 
and allow a discount for cash. The 
past year has seen many stores 
change over to the cash price basis.) 

“3. How to sell furniture, not as 
pieces of furniture merely but as 
groupings, room ensembles, giving 
people an idea and a picture of the 
use of furniture. 

“As our dealers and _ ourselves 
worked more closely together, we 
discovered a serious lack of real sell- 
ing information. There are many 
books on interior decoration, color 
harmony and room arrangement, but 
all of them are written about the 
finest furniture made. The census 
Says 85 per cent of our people have 
incomes under $5,000; the bulk of 
the business in stores is on furniture 
retailing under $225. 

“The principles are the same, of 
course, whether applied to moder- 
ately priced furniture or to the most 
expensive. However, nobody has ap- 
plied them to moderately priced fur- 
niture. The stores lacked the con- 


Alameda County Will 
Sell the Home Folks 


Oakland, Cal., Jan. 10—Though 
newspapers of the East and 
Middle West will be used, a part 
of Alameda County’s $50,000 ad- 
vertising appropriation will be 
devoted to selling the home-folks 
on the advantages of the county 
in which they reside. 


Outside of these county pa- 
pers, the campaign, being placed 
by Houlihan, Inc., local advertis- 
ing agency, will appear in the 
New York Times, Chicago Trib- 
une, Cleveland Plain Dealer, 
Detroit Times, Detroit Free 
Press, Indianapolis News, Kansas 
City Star and the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch. 


fidence to give customers who really 
needed it advice on how to furnish 
their homes. 

Supplying Needed Advice 

“So we are undertaking to supply 
that need. This spring we estab- 
lished the Showers Home Furnish- 
ings Advisory Bureau, another in- 
stance where ours is the first such 
effort by a furniture manufacturer.” 

Furniture advertising has come in 
for almost continuous criticism of 
late years. Nobody has criticised it 
more than furniture dealers them- 
selves, nobody worried more or 
fretted more about what could be 
or should be done about it. Here 
and there throughout the country are 
stores undertaking new lines of ap- 
proach to the public, though the 
most of them hesitate to break away 
from old methods. 

At the general offices in Bloom- 
ington, Showers Brothers Company 
recently conducted the first Showers 
Institute on Advertising, to which it 
invited its dealers’ advertising man- 
agers and to which it brought the 
foremost advertising men as leaders 
of the discussions. This was a three- 
day intensive session devoted en- 
tirely to furniture advertising. 


Direct Mail Now 
Impregnated with 
Odor of Product 


New York, Jan. 9—By adding 
synthetic aromatics to printers’ 
ink, many advertisers are giving 
their direct mail an appropriate 
odor. Where this is impossible be- 
cause of the nature of the product, 
advertisers are in many cases giving 
their sales promotion matter a clean, 
fresh smell by deodorizing the print- 
ing ink used. 

Writing in Printing, New York, 
Donald A. Laird, director of Colgate 
University Psychological Laboratory, 
and vice-president of the Personal 
Analysis Bureau, of Chicago, recent- 
ly described progress made along 
these lines. 

“A food extract company has is- 
sued booklets built upon this uew 
art,” he said. “Its vanilla extract is 
extolled in a booklet which carries 
the fragrance of vanilla. Another 
booklet describes its lemon extract, 
and to be fully convincing, is im- 
pregnated with the pungent scent of 
lemon.” 


A Double-Barreled Appeal 


Mr. Laird indicated many other in- 
stances in which the advertiser is 
making an appeal to the olfactory or- 
gans of the prospect, and continued: 

“The first attempts to solve the 
problem of printing odors were in 
two general directions. From one 
angle the attempt was made to re- 
constitute the inks, so that fish oils 
or linseed oil would not be used. 
These experiments have not been sat- 
isfactory, since the printing and dry- 
ing qualities of the inks suffered. 

“Without altering inks as_ they 
come from the can or barrel it has 
been found that the use of suitable 
synthetic aromatics enables’ the 
printer to add odors to suit his cus- 
tomer’s preferences. The ink can be 
merely deodorized, or it can be re- 
odorized. As much as 2 per cent of 
synthetic aromatics can be added 
without affecting the printing quali- 
ties of inks. Even a brilliant Pea- 
cock blue does not suffer. 


“Only one black ink is purchased, 
the only addition to the usual stock 
carried being a few small bottles of 
synthetics which are used as occa- 
sion arises. Thus when the summer 
hotel is having booklets printed, a 
pine odor suggesting the woods is 
added. Personal stationery for milady 
is given a flowery synthetic. Christ- 
mas cards carry the pungency of 
evergreens.” — 

Where no special odor is desired, 
synthetics are used to give the 
printed mailing piece a fresh, at- 
tractive smell. 

How It Is Done 


“These modern synthetic creations 
of the chemist,” explained Mr. Laird, 
“are seldom produced directly from 
flowers. Under the proper distilla- 
tion crude turpentine becomes the 
basic scent for lilac, vanilla beans 
yield the scent of new-mown hay, or 
maple sugar crude brown camphor 
becomes’ heliotrope. Concentrated 
nitric acid becomes musk, alcohol 
becomes rose or radish at the chem- 
ist’s wish.” 

Mr. Laird quoted Dr. Eric C. 
Kunz, outstanding American author- 
ity, as follows: 

“There is no odor that cannot be 
overcome. Furthermore, almost any 
conceivable new scent can be added 
to suit each special case. How long 
the scent will last is determined only 
by the amount of money available.” 


North Carolina Court 
Upholds Tax on Chains 


Raleigh, N. C., Jan. 8—The North 
Carolina chain store tax has been up- 
held by the Wake County Superior 
Court. The law places a tax of $50 
upon the second, third, and all stores 
exceeding one operated by any in- 
dividual or corporation. 


The tax was paid under protest by 
the Great Atlantic & Pacific Tea 
Company, David Pender Grocery 
Company, Rose’s Five, Ten and 
Twenty-five Cent Stores, the F. W. 
Woolworth Company, J. C. Penney 
Company, G. R. Kinney Company, 
and others. All of these companies 
were plaintiffs in this single case by 
agreement. 

Their contention was that to tax 
chain stores, and not to impose a 
similar tax on large department 
stores, doing a larger volume of busi- 
ness, was an unreasonable and arbi- 
trary classification, violating both 
the State and Federal constitutions. 
Department stores, it was argued, are 
in reality combinations of a number 
of different kinds of stores. 

In holding the tax constitutional 
and valid, the court made this sig- 
nificant statement: 


“Good-will is the disposition of a 
pleased customer to return to the 
store where he is well treated and 
purchase goods at cheap and reason- 
able prices. The chain store system 
enables the plaintiffs to acquire a 
tremendous advantage in the estab- 
lishment of good-will over single 
stores. Such good-will is established 
and increased by the uniform display 
and wares at cheaper prices, and 
this good-will extends from one store 
to the others within the system. 


“By reason of these differences and 
the dissimilar methods of handling 
business, the plaintiffs are able to 
buy goods at lower prices and sell 
them cheaper than individual stores, 
thus having different and enlarged 
facilities for profits.” 

About 1,150 chain store units are 
affected by the decision. 


New Quarters for Agency 


D. Norman Waters & Associates, 
New York advertising agency, have 
moved to new quarters in the Lowell 
Building at 1140 Broadway. The 
company was formerly located at 
1123 Broadway. 


Reporter. 


239 West 39th Street 
New York City 


The National Dry Goods Reporter 


A graph of buying power by states in dry goods 
and allied lines, parallels very closely the state 
by state circulation of the National Dry Goods 


A Truly National Coverage— 


National Coverage for National Distributors 
of Dry Goods and Allied Lines 


A Guarantee of 
15,000 Circulation (Net Paid A. B.C.) 


The National Dry Goods Reporter guarantees 
a minimum average net paid circulation of 
15,000 per issue for 1930. 


Should it be less than 15,000 net paid for the 12 
issues in 1930 we will refund pro rata all adver- 
tisers operating on a 6 or 12 time schedule. 


National Dry Goods Reporter 
A Unit of the United Business Publishers, Inc. 
A Merchandising Publication Counseling department, 


dry goods and general stores on “What to Buy” and 
“How to Sell It.” 


215 S. Market Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


1627 Locust Street 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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New Agency in Boston 

Harold Cabot & Co. has been 
formed in Boston, succeeding the 
Barrett Smith Advertising Agency, 
of which Mr. Cabot was secretary. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Promoted by Tyson 
Benn C. Budd, who joined O. S. 
Tyson & Co., New York advertising 
agency, in October, has been ap- 
pointed director of marketing. 
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FEIKER CALLS 
NEW CENSUS A 
WAR ON RED INK 


To Teach Difference Between 
Volume and Net Profit 


Boston, Jan. 6.—Frederick M. 
Feiker, managing director of the As- 
sociated Business Papers, Inc., told 
New England manufacturers how the 
1930 Census of Distribution will be 
of specific help to them in their mar- 
keting problems, at a meeting held 
here Saturday under the auspices of 
the Boston Chamber of Commerce. 

Other speakers were Robert P. La- 
mont, Secretary of Commerce, whose 
address was broadcast over the Co- 
lumbia chain; Col. L. F. Horner, 
president, Niles Bement Pond Com- 
pany, of New York, who is chairman 
of the advisory committee, Census of 
Manufactures; and Dr. R. J. McFall, 
chief statistician for distribution. 

The Census of Distribution, Mr. 
Feiker said, will serve to call atten- 
tion to the need of analytical study 
of merchandising and selling meth- 
ods and to provide a reservoir of 
fact. 


Opportunities Still Exist 

“Unit costs are being reduced by 
scientific analysis of methods,” said 
Mr. Feiker. “A single dramatic ex- 
ample of the extent of this oppor- 
tunity in manufacturing, even after 
twenty-five years of industrial dis- 
cussion, is the recent employment of 
an engineer-analyst, Ray Hudson, by 
the industries of Massachusetts. 

“The new method of analyzing 
sales costs which the Census of Dis- 
tribution will stimulate will prob- 
ably have as much value as the facts 
themselves. 

“Just as the census will provide 
a body of fact with which the mer- 
chant can compare his own business 
with others locally and nationally, 
so the totals of sales by commodities, 
by territories and by classes of mer- 
chants will be of fundamental im- 
portance to the manufacturer and 
distributor of these commodities.” 

Mr. Feiker asserted that American 
manufacturers must cease stressing 
more volume and pay more attention 
to net profits. He summarized this as 
a “war on red ink.” 

“Every time an expert, who has 
been described as a man from out 
of town, analyzes the sales program 
of a manufacturer or merchant, he 
finds two things: High cost sales 
items which are unprofitable are 
mixed in total figures with low-cost 
and highly profitable items. Second, 
he discovers a business man con- 
fusing volume of sales with profits. 

“Merchandising is an art. It will 
never be a science. But knowledge 
underlies merchandising skill. The 
Census of Distribution is a start to- 
ward the assembly of knowledge for 
the benefit of all merchants and 
manufacturers.” 
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Boston Company 
Offers Short-Cut 


to Better Display 


Boston, Jan. 9.—Every advertising 
manager his own type founder and 
typesetter, with a little assistance 
from his engraver! This is the al- 
luring reality held out by the Na- 
tional Display Alphabet Company, 
which offers “eye-catching display 


Use 


| 


A piece of hand-made copy ready 

for the engraver. The background 

fades out under the eye of the 
camera 


heads planned and put together ex- 
actly as you want them, in your own 
office, quickly, without explanation, 
mistakes or substitutions.” 

This is possible through the use 
of Innes Alphabets, which are made 
up in three packs. Each consists of 
a large assortment of different let- 
ters and numerals printed on 
gummed paper. The _ advertising 
manager selects a type face from the 
assortment, pastes up a head, sends 
it to the engraver for a zine etching 
and is free to turn his attention to 
something else. 

W. A. Dwiggins, in charge of the 
selection of letter designs for the Na- 
tional Display Alphabet Company, 
has evolved faces which compare fa- 
vorably with those sponsored by the 
leading type founders of the country. 
Artists who have contributed to the 
array include Oswald Cooper, John 
Cook, Harvey Hopkins Dunn, Carl- 
ton D. Ellinger, C. B. Falls, W. 
Thatcher Folsom, Robert Foster, and 
many others. 


Columbia Phonograph 


to Make Bureau Records 

E. C. Rayner, president of Radio 
Digest, which operates the Bureau of 
Broadcasting, Chicago, has an- 
nounced that arrangements have 
been made with the Columbia Phono- 
graph Company for the recording of 
the records which it is using in 
broadcasting work. Talent will be 
furnished by the William Morris 
Agency, Inc., of New York, under the 
direction of Henry W. Walker. 

One hundred stations have been 
provided with the special equipment 
used in broadcasting with 16-inch 
wax records furnished by the Bu- 
reau of Broadcasting, Mr. Rayner 
said. 

During 1929, 21 advertisers broad- 
cast in this way, as compared with 
147 who used chain broadcasts. 


New York, Jan. 10.—The National 
Board of Legible Type Faces for 
Advertising Purposes, formed recent- 
ly for the purpose of eliminating 
from advertising pages types that 
are a hindrance to clear and legible 
reading, and at the same time to give 
advertisers the best in type design, 
will have its first meeting Thursday, 
January 16, at the National Repub- 
lican Club. 

That the forming of this board 
represents a progressive step in ad- 
vertising is the opinion of many 
leading advertising men in New 
York. If its purpose is attained it 
will have the ultimate result of mak- 
ing advertising even more artistic 
than it has been by means of a more 
pleasing arrangement of type faces. 

Members of the board, who are ex- 


perts in their particular line of en- 


Form Group to Curb 
Number of Type Faces 


deavour, will select from many fonts 
of type those that seem best for 
clear and legible reading, and will 
recommend their use to all adver- 
tisers throughout the United States. 
It is also expected that this will 
bring about a reduction in costs by 
eliminating the use of type faces that 
are short-lived and for which the 
advertiser pays in the long run. 

Members of the board include 
Gordon Aymar, of the Art Directors 
Club; William Reydel, of the Amer- 
ican Association of Advertising 
Agencies; E. G. Gress, of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Graphic Arts; Ernst 
F. Detterer, of the Department of 
Printing Arts of the Chicago School 
of Art Institute; E. G. Johnson, F. M. 
Farrar and E. M. Diamant, represent- 
ing the Advertising Typographers 
of America. 


TRADE PAPERS 
ADDED TO IRON 
FIREMAN LIST 


Appropriation Increased by 80 
Per Cent Over 1929 


Portland, Ore., Jan. 9.—While the 
appeals which time has proven to be 
profitable will be continued in 1930, 
the Iron Fireman Manufacturing 
Company has expanded its advertis- 
ing activities by 80 per cent. Since 
the company spent $250,000 in 1929, 
this means that $459,000 will be in- 
vested in 1930. 

In addition to the mediums utilized 
in 1929, the coal trade papers have 
been added to the new schedule. Coal 
dealers have indicated much interest 
in corollary merchandise, and the 
Iron Fireman seems to be an ideal 
addition to the stock of retail coal 
men, who are in close touch with both 
industrial and domestic consumers. 

The 1929 appropriation of $250,000 
was divided about as follows: Gen- 
eral magazines, $140,000; class and 
trade papers, $10,000; general litera- 
ture, $50,000. About $15,000 went for 
administrative costs and another 
large sum was spent for motion pic- 
tures, outdoor advertising and dealer 
displays. 


Dealers Big Advertisers 

Iron Fireman dealers spent, as 
nearly as the company is able to de- 
termine, no less than $100,000 in 
newspapers in 1929. In some cases 
the company bore a part of the cost 
of the newspaper advertising. In 
most, the dealer bore the entire cost. 

The sales curve of the Iron Fire- 
man Manufacturing Company has 
ascended steadily. In 1929, its rise 
was considerably more abrupt than 
in any preceding year, incomplete re- 
turns indicating that 1929 sales were 
approximately twice those of any pre- 
ceding year, in spite of the fact that 
both 1927 and 1928 yielded a highly 
satisfactory volume. 

The Iron Fireman automatic coal 
burner actually earns enough through 
saving in fuel to pay for itself in a 
short time. A recent survey among 
users showed a fuel cost saving of 
more than 30 per cent in industrial 
plants, and of more than 45 per cent 
in residential installations. This is 
due to the fact that cheap coal, such 
as slack, mine screenings and buck- 
wheat, costing considerably less than 
lump coal, can be used. More than 
$2.50 a ton is saved in the average 
industrial plant and more than $5 a 
ton in the residence. 

Two Appeals Used 

Two appeals are used in Iron Fire- 
man advertising. The economy ap- 
peal is featured in industrial copy, 
and comfort is stressed in the adver- 
tising directed to homes. The auto- 
matic operation and resulting uni- 
form temperature are emphasized in 
both types of copy. Both types of 
copy have now been used over a 
period of seven years. Check-ups of 
results are made at stated intervals. 

Heading this outstanding manufac- 
turing concern is T. H. Banfield, 
president; Col. Edward C. Sammons, 
vice-president and C. T. Burg, gen- 
eral sales manager. The advertising 
is directed by the Joseph R. Gerber 
Company, of Portland. 

One medium which is held in high 
esteem by the company is The Iron 
Fireman Magazine, which keeps deal- 
ers, salesmen and others informed of 
the company’s progress. This maga- 
zine is now in its third volume. 

Starting from Scratch 

“In some ways we feel that in the 
early days of pioneering, we built 
better than we knew,” said C. T. 
Burg, general sales manager of the 
company. “Coming into what was at 
that time a virgin market for stokers 
under 200 boiler horsepower, we had 
no precedents to guide us. This was 
particularly true since we were sell- 
ing a standardized unit which could 
be merchandised like a motor truck 
or an electric refrigerator, rather 
than a built-to-order engineering 
proposition. 

“Our ignorance may have been our 
salvation. We did a lot of things 
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which ‘couldn't be done.’ For in- 
stance, even before we issued our 
first catalog, we ran our first adver- 
tisement, in a general magazine. From 
this and succeeding advertising we 
received inquiries which developed 
into our earliest sales. 


“National sales have given us al||am 


volume over which we have been 
able to spread the cost of research 
and development work, as well as the 
cost of special factory equipment 
which enables us to turn out a ma- 
chine built to precision standards. 


Market Only Scratched 


“In spite of the fact that there 
have now been sold to users in the 
United States and Canada over $20,- 
000,000 worth of Iron Fireman auto- 
matic coal burners, the national mar- 
ket for the smaller sizes of auto- 
matic coal stokers is so tremendous 
that one can conservatively say that 
the surface has only been scratched. 


“Furthermore, in spite of the fact 
that over $1,000,000 has already been 
spent in advertising by this company, 
our work along this line is only be- 
ginning. It takes time and money 
and skill to sell ‘the big idea’ to the 
millions who read our printed mes- 
sages. All education is a slow proc- 
ess and mass education particularly 
so. 


“Our dealers have had_ splendid 
and much appreciated co-operation 
on the part of thé coal trade. Coal 
dealers have given our dealers the 
names of prospects. Naturally, once 
these customers have been sold a 
stoker, they are permanent coal cus- 
tomers. They are no longer likely to 
change to a competitive fuel. 


“Our dealers are beginning to get 
a vision of the future. Of course, in 
practically all the larger cities the 
Iron Fireman is handled as a busi- 
ness by itself. With such a great po- 
tential market, this is the only really 
satisfactory way in which to handle 
Sa 


Intensive Sales 
and Advertising 
Planned byMcCray 


‘Kendallville, Ind. Jan. 10.—The 
McCray Refrigerator Sales Corpora- 
tion will link aggressive sales work 
in 1930 with a brass-tack advertis- 
ing campaign directed at the numer- 
ous types of business which are pros- 
pects for the company’s equipment. 
The practical nature of the com- 
pany’s program is indicated by the 
adoption of the Salesmen’s Every 
Call Report System, which will en- 
able all sales effort to be followed up 
by letters from headquarters. 


The company’s advertising will be 
confined to busines papers and direct 
mail. It will use eighteen publica- 
tions reaching the grocery and mar- 
ket trade, five going to hospitals and 
schools, eight reaching hotels and 
restaurants, two going to florists, 
and several reaching architects. 


The direct mail advertising, which 
now covers a list of 600,000, will be 
circularized four and one-half or five 
times a year. The total mailing will 
be about 3,000,000 pieces. The first 
of this direct mail effort was the com- 
pany’s annual calendar, which was 
mailed to the complete list of 600,- 
000. This mailing will be completed 
by February 1. 


The pieces in subsequent mailings 
will consist chiefly of broadsides. 
Separate promotion pieces will be 
sent every type of merchant, the 
copy thus being directed to their 
specific needs, as is the business 
paper advertising. 

Among the business papers on the 
1930 schedule for regular insertions 
of pages or spreads are the follow- 
ing: 

Meat Merchandising, National Gro- 
cers’ Bulletin, Hotel Management, 
National Hotel Review, American 
Restaurant, Restaurant Management, 
Hotel Monthly, Cafeteria Manage- 
ment, Club Management, Nation's 
Schools, Official Catholic Directory, 
Sweet's Architectural Catalogues, 
The Architect, American Architect, 
Florists’ Review, F. T. D. News, 
Electrical Refrigeration News. 

The account is handled by Lam- 
port, Fox & Co., advertising agency 
of South Bend, Ind. 
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Poster Which Will Advertise Chi- 
cago to Chicagoans 


Charles H. Ruby 
Wins First Prize 
in Poster Contest 


Charles H. Ruby, of the R. B. Me- 
Millin Studios, Chicago, won first 
prize in the Chicago-World City con- 
test sponsored by the Chicago Asso- 
ciation of Commerce. 


Chicago-World City Week will be 
held February 3-8. The object is to 
sell Chicago to Chicagoans as a pre- 
liminary to the World’s Fair to be 
held in the Windy City in 1933. 


Though Mr. Ruby, a 24-year-old 
commercial artist, walked away with 
$700, honorable award was given 
to William F. Elms, A. K. Bilder, 
Arne R. Jensen and Waskow Com- 
pany. 

The contest attracted 110 posters. 
The jury of awards was made up of 
Bernard J. Mullaney, vice-president 
of the People’s Gas Light & Coke 
Co.; Charles D. Frey, president of 
the Chicago advertising agency of 
that name; Robert B. Harshe, di- 
rector of the Art Institute of Chi- 
cago; John A. Holabird, Holabird & 
Root, architects, and Albert W. 
Sherer, of Lord & Thomas and Lo- 
gan. 

The winning poster will be used 
on billboards and elsewhere. 


Seed nits Sell 


Corollary Lines, 
Survey Indicates 


According to a survey by Seed 
World, Chicago, 500 seed houses are 
distributing between 65,000,000 and 
75,000,000 catalogs per year. An in- 
teresting feature of seed catalogs is 
that many lines other than seeds are 
listed, in some cases 70 per cent of 
the space being taken up with these 
goods, which are carried in stock by 
the catalog houses. 


Among the products listed in cata- 
logs, with the percentage of the cata- 
logs carrying the listings, are the 
following: 

Baby chicks, 13; bee supplies, 8; 
cultivators, 44; disinfectants, 36; 
dusters, 39; fertilizers and plant 
foods, 76; fumigants, 46; fungicides, 
59; garden tools, 37; green house 
material, 35; incubators and brood- 
ers, 33; inoculating material, 60; in- 
secticides, 69; lawn sprinklers, 29; 
lawn rollers, 15; lawn mowers, 23; 
nursery stock, 77; peat products, 26; 
pest exterminators, 50; pet supplies, 
41; plant protectors and supports, 
44: potatoes, seed, 51; pottery, 33; 
poultry supplies, 49; poultry equip- 
ment, 34; poultry feeds and rem- 
edies, 36; pruning implements, 30; 
seeders, 45; seed disinfectants, 52; 
sprayers, 60; vegetable plants, 52; 
weeders, 30; weed destroyers, 25. 


Lists Radio Advertisers 


Broadcast Advertising, Chicago, 
has compiled a list of advertising 
agencies and their broadcast ac- 
counts. This feature, which will be 
kept up-to-date, will be available to 
interested advertisers, G. W. Stamm, 
the publisher, announced. 


ADVERTISING AGE 


“LUGKY STRIKE” 
NEW TRADE-MARK 
FOR WHEAT FLOUR 


Interesting Decisions Regis- 
tered at Washington 


Washington, Jan. 9.—A _ certain 
cigarette manufacturer must have 
looked on with interest when the 
Pillsbury Flour Mills Company of 
Minneapolis applied for registration 
of “Lucky Strike” as a trade-mark 
for wheat flour. ° The Federal] Mill & 
Elevator Company was on hand, but 
its opposition was in vain. As a re- 
sult, the public may now purchase 
Lucky Strike flour. The opposition 
of Federal was due to its ownership 
of “Lucky” brand. 

This was one of a number of in- 
teresting trade-mark cases which 
have passed in review at the Cap- 
ital during the holidays. The 
Simoniz Company of America en- 
joyed no better success in opposing 
registration of a trade-mark, “Per- 
manize,” being admitted to the roster. 
The assistant commissioner held 
that “these trade-marks neither look 
alike, sound alike, nor convey the 
same thought,” 

Responsibility of Public 

But even where trade-marks have 
some similarity, the public is 
charged with the exercise of care in 
discriminating between them. This 
was the comment in admitting the 
trade-mark “Foot Preserver,’’ owned 
by James McCreery & Co., over the 
opposition of the Trustees for Arch 
Preserver Shoe Patents. It was 
pointed out that more than 100 regis- 
tration have been permitted of trade- 
marks consisting of “arch” or “foot.” 

The Assistant Commissioner of 
Patents refused _ registration of 
“Yacht Club” as a trade-mark for 
sardines to woth. Reid, Murdoch & 
Co., of Chicago, and Etablissements 
Rene Beziers, of France. The com- 
missioner found that both companies 
had been using this trade-mark for 
35 years and that, therefore, neither 
is entitled to exclusive right to the 
mark. 

Modern Maid Foods, Inc., was 
granted registration of “Modern 
Maid” for flour, even though the il- 
lustration was in many respects sim- 
ilar to that used in the same trade. 
mark for mincemeat and pie filling. 
The Patent Office reiterated its state 
ment that no one is entitled to such 
broad protection of his trade-mark 
as to give him the exclusive right to 
its use for all food products, or for 
all ingredients which enter into the 
making of food products. 

“Washington Park,” as a_ trade- 
mark for men’s clothing, was held to 
be not deceptively similar to ‘“‘Fash- 
ion Park.” “The only common fea- 
ture of the marks is ‘Park,’” re 
marked the Court of Customs and 
Patent Appeals. “Appellant has not 
acquired exclusive right to the use 
of this word in a trade-mark.” 


“Tempest” Is Wet Monthly 


The Criterion Publishing Company, 
Chicago, has entered the field with a 
wet publication, Tempest Monthly, 
934x15 type page, 24 pages, with spe- 
cial cartoons and other illustrations. 

Tempest will devote itself to “the 
ill effects of the prohibition law, and 
seek its modification through con- 
certed expression of public opinion.” 
This periodical urges a plan similar 
to the Canadian dispensary system, 
and other reforms in enforcement 
and prohibitory methods. 


Balanced Campaign for 
Kari-Keen 


A balanced advertising program 
has been adopted by the Kari-Keen 
Manufacturing Company, Sioux City, 
la., manufacturers of automotive 
products. The schedule, as outlined 
at the annual convention, calls for 
thirteen pages in The Saturday 
Evening Post, in addition to other 
national magazines. Trade papers 
will be used to reach dealers. 

Newspaper advertising will be 
handled through a co-operative ar- 
rangement with dealers. 


aan 


Wi . the Standard Accident Insurance 

—— Plymouth Company, ‘of Detroit, has been ap 

otors pointed assistant director of adver- 

Robert J. Walker, who has been|tising of the Plymouth © Motor 
assistant advertising manager of | Corporation of that city. 
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A Wealth 
of Information 


WORKING knowledge of the newest medium— 
advertising by radio—is becoming essential to the 
well-rounded advertising man. 
Broadcast Advertising, a pocket-size monthly, con- 
tains a wealth of information on this important subject 
and is the only publication devoted to advertising 
over the air, 
It contains articles telling how various air campaigns 
have worked out, how programs are built, how radio 
is linked up with other mediums, methods for deter- 
mining public preferences, important news items, statis- 
tical data, etc. 
The subscription price is One Dollar a Year. If 
you are not already familiar with Broadcast Advertising, 
please write for a sample copy. 


7). — | 8, A eB ——_— SS 
Broadcast Advertising 
442 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. * 


SPACE RATES IN THE 


BOOT =n4SHOE | 
RECORDER 


WERE RAISED on DECEMBER Ist 


PACE BUYERS and advertising 
managers appreciate that they are 

buying a substantial increase in coverage 
in the present Boot and Shoe Recorder. 


On August 3rd, the Shoe Retailer (with 
8,594 net-paid circulation) was merged 
with the Boot and Shoe Recorder (net- 
paid 15,345). The result is a net-paid 
non-duplicating circulation of 20,381. 
The new rates for this increased effec- 
tiveness are as follows: 


1-12 13-25 26-51 52 
TIMES TIMES TIMES TIMES 


SPACE 
1 page $200.00 $175.00 $150.00 $125.00 
“ * 112.50 100.00 87.50 75.00 
% * 62.50 5625 50.00 43.75 
yR * 34.75 31.50 28.25 25.00 


Subscribed to by practically every repre- 
sentative shoe merchant in the United 
States—and read, quoted, used, depended 
upon—the Boot and Shoe Recorder is 
the greatest single motivating force in 
the shoe industry. 


A Publication of the 
United Business Publish- 
ers, Inc. 


ABC ABP 


BOOT and SHOE RECORDER 


THE GREAT NATIONAL SHOE WEEKLY 


TWO-THIRTY-NINE WEST THIRTY-NINTH STREET, NEW YORK 
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THE LETTER SHOP, Inc. 


handles all work connected with 
Direct-by-Mail Advertising 


Telephone Wab. 8655-8656 


440 S. Dearborn St. Chicago 


Heaton with Geyer 


Company 
Ralph Heaton has been made vice- 
president of the Geyer Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of Dayton, O. Mr. 
Heaton has been with Prather-Allen 
and Heaton, Cincinnati. 


Good luck, boys— 


To Advertising Age, and G. D. 
Crain personally, we wish a 
happy and prosperous career 
of shoeing the shoe-maker’s 


children. 


We’re starting out our fourth 
year with 50% more advertis- 
ing than 1929 already in the 
bag, so naturally we think ad- 
vertising agents are a pretty 
good bunch of smart fellows. 
Since your paper’s for them, 
the next move is up to you. 


Joe and Herb Graffis 
Dwight Early—Albro Gaylor 
Bill Tye—Hallett Cole— 
K. O. Swasey—Jim Carr 
Bill Berry 


of 


The Business Journal of Golf 


New York 


CHICAGO 


506,000 Tons Each per Year 
to Handle and to Ship 


How to handle merchandise and materials, and move them efficiently 
in a large manufacturing plant is the problem on which an eastern 


trafhc manager is working. 
other information. 


We have helped him collect data and 


A western traffic manager is working out a plan for motorizing his 


inter-plant transportation. 


A railroad trafic manager is planning a large, completely equipped 


L. C. L. transfer plant, in the West. 


He will need motive power, 


dollies, conveying equipment, means of inter-office and inter-building 
communication, lighting equipment, steel storage files.and shelves. 


These men regularly read THE TRAFFIC WORLD. Approxi- 
mately 5,200 of the most important industrial traffic managers of the 


country subscribe for it. 


They handle over 506,000 tons of merchan- 
dise and material each per year. 


By rail, motor, water or air they ship this mer- 


chandise and material. 


Of the railroad and steamship trafic men of 
the country 2,087 of the most important, look- 
ing for ways of bettering service—transporta- 
transfer—read THE 
TRAFFIC WORLD. One president recently 
said, “I have read THE TRAFFIC WORLD 


tion, terminal or 


for over seventeen years.” 


There is a great audience of attentive, study- 
ing executives—with the buying power of the 
country’s greatest industries behind them—that 
you can reach through the pages of THE 


TRAFFIC WORLD. 


4 New ig A 
51 E. 4 St. 
(Weekly—$10.00 per l a 1 C 
year) News Bureau— 
a oe gs Washington, D. C. 
— 418 South Market St., 
OV Chicago 


H. W. KELLOGG, Advertising Manager 
Rail - Water - Motor - Air Transportation. Material Handling and Distribution 


ADVERTISING AGE 


Spud Cigarettes 
to Fight It. Out 
Along Same Lines 


Louisville, Ky., Jan. 10—The three- 
year-old cigarette, Spud, set new 
monthly sales records four times in 
1929, and a sufficient increase in 1930 
advertising has been budgeted to 
make it possible for Spud to repeat 
its history. 

The 1930 increase in advertising 
will be about 10 per cent—not much 
in the light of the 250 per cent in- 
crease made in 1929 over 1928, but 
enough to indicate the faith of the 
Axton Fisher Tobacco Company in its 
product. 

The advertising which as hereto- 
fore is being placed by Kenyon & 
Eckhardt, Inc., advertising agency of 
New York, is directed by Edwin J. 
Helck, vice-president in charge of ad- 
vertising. General magazines bear 
the brunt of the 1930 battle, although 
there will be a direct mail campaign 
to special groups, some sampling and 
a considerable number of window and 
counter displays at the point of sale. 

The 1930 List 

The 1930 list includes True Story 
Magazine, The Literary Digest, Lib- 
erty, Time, Cosmopolitan, Photoplay, 
Vogue, Vanity Fair, Harper's Bazaar, 
College Humor and The New Yorker. 

Spud is a twenty-cent cigarette, 
and the company’s investigations in- 
dicate that it is seldom offered for 
less. With this high price attached, 
the company is directing its appeal 
to those who are willing and able to 
spend twenty cents for a cigarette. 

Spud cigarettes were named for 
the inventor, whose friends knew 
him by that homely sobriquet. The 
fact that the name was short and 
easily remembered caused its adop- 
tion by the Axton Fisher Tobacco 
Company, largest of the independent 
cigarette manufacturers, when it 
bought the patents. 

The first Spud advertising in maga- 
zines started in 1928 in the form of 
a letter contest, “What I think of 
Spud cigarettes.” About 20,000 let- 
ters were received, not all being fa- 
vorable, but many suggesting prac- 
ticable ideas. There were 559 prizes 
in this contest, the premier being 
$1,000. 

Test Indicates Appeal 

A test by a New York chemist, 
which indicated that the Spud is 16 
per cent cooler than any other cigar- 
ette on the market, provided some in- 
teresting advertising copy in 1929, 
as did the development of thé to- 
baccometer. The advertising has 
emphasized the idea of coolness both 
in type and illustration, the latter 
usually being water scenes in cool 
colors. 

The Spud cigarette is impregnated 
with menthol and this fact has neces- 
sitated careful treatment of the aa- 
vertising theme. At times, the copy 
nas appealed to what may be termed 
the sufferers’ market—those afflicted 
with asthma, colds, bronchial trouble, 
nay fever, etc—but at no time has 
it indicated Spud as a cure. The copy 
merely conveyed the thought that if 
one is afflicted by one of these ail- 
ments, the Spud is the only cigarette 
that can be smoked with maximum 
enjoyment. 

During 1929, an effort was also 
made to establish the Spud as an all- 
weather cigarette, and to sell the 
idea that those who smoke the most 
should smoke the Spud. A consider- 
able degree of success attended this 
effort to convert the sophisticated 
smoker to the Spud. 


Heads Mail Departmental 


Richard W. Freeman, of Delane 
Brown, Inc., has been elected chair- 
man of the Direct Mail Departmental 
of the Advertising Club of Baltimore. 
Herbert Ogier, of the Alpha Photo- 
Engraving Company, Inc., was elected 
vice-chairman; J. William Strobel, 
Merchants Advertising & Addressing 
Co., second vice-chairman, and Ver- 
non H. Helwig, artist, secretary. 


One Agency Succeeds Two 

The United Advertising Agency 
and Michaels & Heath, Inc., New 
York, have merged under the name 
of the former. The directors of the 
new agency are Leonard Dreyfuss, 
Horton H. Heath, F. Garrettson Met- 
tee, Harry C. Michaels, and Nat C. 


Wildman. 


Edwin J. Helck 


Postal Service Ends Year 
with Deficit of $87,000,000 


Washington, D. C., Jan. 10.—Reve- 
nues of the Post Office Department 
in 1929 were $87,000,000 less than ex- 
penditures, the latter being $697,- 
953,000, according to a report re- 
ceived by the Comptroller General. 

Of every dollar taken in, 46.7 
cents came from first-class mail. 
Other contributions to the dollar 


were: 18.1 cents from fourth class 
mail; 7.9 cents from third class 
mail; 3.8 cents from second class 
mail. The balance of the revenues 


was distributed as follows: Miscel- 
laneous, 2.8 cents; money orders, 2.2 
cents; special delivery 1.5 cents; in- 
surance C. O. D., 2.0 cents; registra- 
tion 1.6 cents and foreign mails, 2.2 
cents, 

Expenditures Analyzed 

Analyzing expenditures on the dol- 
lar basis, 22.9 cents was paid to pos- 
tal clerks; 15.8 cents to city and 
village mail carriers; 13.5 cents for 
rural delivery service; 7.9 cents for 
the railway mail service; 16 cents 
for railroad transportation and mail 
messenger service; 7.7 cents for post- 
masters and assistant postmasters. 
Other miscellaneous expenditures 
make up the balance. 

Postage on mail constitutes the 
principal source of postal revenues. 
The receipts from this source during 
the last fiscal year amounted to $619,- 
260,697.63, or 88.85 per cent of the 
total revenues, a decrease of $350,- 
762.29 as compared with such re- 
ceipts during the previous year. The 
postage collected by means. of 
stamps affixed amounted to $527,- 
706,790.28, while that paid in money 
on matter of the various classes, 
mailed without stamps affixed, in- 
cluding second class matter mailed 
by publishers and news agents, ag- 
gregated $91,553,907.35. 

The average per capita expendi- 
ture for postage during the year was 
$5.05. 


Skala Expanding 

The R. J. Skala Company, Chicago 
advertising agency, will direct the 
advertising of the General Pneumatic 
Tool Company, Chicago manufac- 
turers of paint-spraying equipment. 
It will also handle a part of the ad- 
vertising of the Creamery Package 
Manufacturing Company, of Chi- 
cago. 

William S. Stinson has joined the 
Skala organization. 


Starts N. Y. Agency 


Herbert V. Mercready has estab- 
lished a new agency in the Graybar 
Building, New York, specializing in 
the preparation of direct advertising 
of technical and industrial products. 
Mr. Mercready formerly was with 
Rickard & Co. 


Armstrong Has Agency 


The Armstrong Electric & Mfg. 
Corp., Huntington, W. Va., went to 
New York for an advertising agency, 
appointing the Richardson, Alley & 
Richards Company. The company 
manufactures electric ranges and 
specialties and a line of hardware. 
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NUNNALLY WILL 
SPEND MORE FOR 
DEALER HELPS 


Newspapers Remain Leading 
Medium, However 


Atlanta, Ga., Jan. 10—The adver- 
tising appropriation of the Nunnally 
Candy Company for 1930 will be 
practically the same as for 1929, the 
company announced. 

While the company does not feel 
that any considerable expansion of 
advertising during the coming year 
would be wise, it does not believe 
that conditions justify a reduction 
in the appropriation. 

The primary changes to be made 
will be in the division of the adver- 
tising appropriation. Chief of these 
will be a reduction in the amount 
of advertising placed in newspapers, 


and a corresponding increase in the 


amount spent for show window ad- 
vertising. The company reports win- 
dow display advertising produced 
fine results for its dealers in 1929. 
In spite of this change in policy, 
newspapers remain the largest single 
medium to be used by the company. 
Next comes the display window. 
Third come specialties, such as signs, 
inverted bowls and the like. 


Rotogravure Is Effective 


In the case of newspapers, the 
company plans to use both roto- 
gravure and black-and-white adver- 
tisements rather extensively. Roto- 
gravure has been found very effec- 
tive in the larger cities, while 
black-and-white will carry the mes- 
sage to the smaller communities. 

In connection with display win- 
dow work the Nunnally Candy Com- 
pany has its posters and cards 
printed and sent to its dealers 
throughout the country. Care is 
taken to send this material only to 
dealers who are interested enough 
to use it. 

The use of outdoor advertising in- 
cludes outdoor signs, both electric 
and neon, and indoor signs for coun- 
ters, walls, etc. With’ the larger 
signs, the company co-operates with 
the dealer in installing and paying 
for the advertisement, while smaller 
and indoor signs are usually given as 
a part of the extensive dealer service 
maintained by the company. 


To Feature “Days” 


Special occasions will be featured 
more than ever this year in the 
Nunnally Company's advertising. 
Among these will be Valentine Day, 
Easter, St. Patrick’s Day, Gradua- 
tion Day, Vacation Time, Mother’s 
Day, Hallowe’en, Thanksgiving and, 
of course, Christmas. In addition to 
display work and advertising, spe- 
cial box covers will be designed and 
used for each occasion. 

Direct mail this year will be con- 
fined to letters to the company’s 
dealers at regular intervals. 


Macdonald Made Manager 


of Canadian Advertisers 


L. H. Macdonald has been ap. 
pointed manager of the Association 
of Canadian Advertisers, Toronto, 
He succeeds H. E. Miehl, resigned. 

Mr. Macdonald formerly was ad- 
vertising manager of the Alberta 
Farm Journal, Edmonton, a unit of 
the Southam chain. Prior to that, 
he spent three years on the editorial 
staff of the Toronto Daily Star, also 
serving the late Sir John Willison on 
Willison's Monthly. 

He is a member of the Regent Ad- 
vertising Club, of London, England, 
and of the Incorporated Sales Man- 
agers Association of Great Britain, 
a powerful semi-official advertising- 
merchandising organization which 
has no Canadian or American 
counterpart. 


Foreign Office Appointed 


The Argentina office of the J. 
Walter Thompson Company, of New 
York, located at Buenos Aires, has 
been appointed by the West India Oil 
Company, a subsidiary of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey, to 
handle the advertising of its gaso- 


line in the South American country. 
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Take Vitamines 


Out of Food Copy, 
Urges Dr. Stanley 


(Continued from Page 1) 
refinement may decrease palatability. 
What are the elements which enter 
into palatability? We know it isn’t 
flavor alone. How can we guide 
production, processing and distribu- 
tion so as to produce the greatest 
degree of palatability? Studies on the 
palatability of meat are under way, 
and similar studies of other food 
products should be made.” 


Dr. Stanley took exception to the 
marked trend toward smaller and 
smaller packages, which is so char- 
acteristic a part of current merchan- 
dising practice, based on the idea 
that a large part of the population is 
living in kitchenette apartments. 
The greater cost and inconvenience 
of the small packages were used as 
arguments against them. 


“In many small packages of food,” 
she asserted, “the container costs al- 
most as much as the food. 


“Why not make the package sug- 
gest the use? For instance, honey is 
now offered in a form that suggests 
its use as a spread. A different kind 
and larger-sized container would sug- 
gest its use in cooking as well. 

“House-wives today can buy shelled 
walnuts only in solid, perfect halves. 
That limits their use. They would 
like very much to buy packages of 
broken nuts, at a lower price than 
the whole ones, for use in cooking. 


Larger Containers Needed 


“There is much to be said for 
larger containers. In these days of 
more efficient and safer home re- 
friceration, the housewife should be 
able to put the container, open and 
with half its contents left, into the 
refrigerator. I certainly recommend 
larger containers, for economy and 
to reduce the troublesome necessity 
of disposing of the empties.” 


She suggested that instead of giv- 
ing too many recipes, the manufac- 
turer limit his suggestions to a few 
good ones, printed on the label of the 
container. 


Dr. Stanley urged that food manu- 
facturers and distributors take ad- 
vantage of new and improved means 
of freezing, preserving, etc., to avoid 
the great economic waste represented 
by rotting fruits left on the trees be- 
cause of excess production. These 
could be saved and used for flavoring 
purposes. Fresh ripe figs could be 
shipped all over the country in 
frozen packs. 


The speaker closed with a warning 
to food manufacturers to maintain 
standards of quality to avoid further 
control by the Government. 


“In order to help protect the con- 
sumer from unscrupulous producers 
and distributors,” she said, “we have 
had various acts—the pure food act, 
meat inspection, safeguarding by the 
Government. We want to go further. 
The house-wife is increasingly de- 
manding to know what she is buy- 
ing. She wants standards which may 
be used in purchasing. She wants 
standards set in consultation with 
her, which will be based upon real 
values, and will be maintained by the 
industries, and not by Government 
Policing. 

“It lies in your hands to decide 
whether this can be done, or must 
eventually be done through Govern- 
ment control.” 


EDWARD W. BOK, 
HARVARD AWARD 
FOUNDER, DEAD 


(Continued from page 1.) 
ing advertisements of medicines con- 
taining as high as 40 per cent alco- 
hol. 

“He held the religious press up to 
the scorn of church members for ac- 
ecepting advertisements which the 
publishers knew were not only fraud- 
ulent, but actually harmful. He 
called the United States Postoffice 
authorities to account for accepting 
and distributing obscene circslar 
matter.” 

Later Collier’s Weekly, with Sam- 
uel Hopkins Adams as its editor, 
joined the fight, and Mr. Bok claimed 
that the passage of the United States 
Food and Drug Act, regulating the 
business, was the direct result of 
this campaign. 


Supported by Publisher 


Throughout this campaign, as well 
as others which involved the danger 
of immediate loss of patronage, Ed- 
itor Bok was unwaveringly supported 
by Publisher Curtis. Shortly after 
the publication of “The Americaniza- 
tion of Edward Bok,’ which was a 
great popular success, Mr. Bok wrote 
“The Man From Maine,” which was 
an account of the life and business 
career of Cyrus H. K. Curtis, pub- 
lisher of the Ladies’ Home Journal, 
The Saturday Evening Post and The 
Country Gentleman. Mr. Bok was 
also the author of a number of other 
books. 

His feeling about the advertiser 
was stated clearly in another part ef 
his book, in which he said: 

“The editor is the pivot of a maga- 
zine. On him everything turns. If 
his gauge of the public is correct, 
readers will come. And if the reader 
comes, the advertiser must come. 
He must go where his largest mar- 
ket is: where the readers are. The 
advertiser, instead of being the most 
difficult factor in a magazine propo- 
sition, as is so often mistakenly 
thought, is, in reality, the simplest. 
He has no choice but to advertise in 
the successful periodical. He must 
come along. The editor need never 
worry about him. If the advertiser 
shuns the periodical’s pages, the 
fault is rarely that of the advertiser; 
the editor can usually look for the 
reason nearer home.” 

One of the first things Mr. Bok 
did after retiring from business was 
to endow the Harvard Advertising 
Awards, which are administered by 
the Harvard Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration and include a 
gold medal and $8,500 in cash awards 
annually for the best work in adver- 
tising. These awards have been made 
each year since 1924. 

He was much interested in music, 
and gave largely to this field. One 
ef his most noteworthy projects was 
the offer of a prize of $100,000 for the 
best plan to insure world peace. He 
promoted the Dutch branch of the 
Netherlands-American foundation to 
promote good relations between the 
two countries. He was devoted to 
Philadelphia and made many con- 
tributions to its civic and cultural 
life. 


The Homestead Heater Company, 
Inc., of Newark, N. J., has appointed 
0. S. Tyson & Co., New York adver- 
tising agency, to handle its account. 


Less costly selling effort is needed when you | 
furnish catalogues in advance of inquiries 
and salesmen's calls. 


File the Right Kind of 
Catalogue in SWEET’S 


to get more business with less effort from 
those in 15,000 offices who build and oper- 
ate America’s biggest industrial plants. 


See Section 45 Standard 
Rate & Data for details 
and rates. 


Edward William Bok 


Blocki Heads Agate Club 


Gale Blocki, of Good Housekeeping 
was elected president of the Agate 
Club, Chicago, at its recent annual 
meeting. Other officers are Howard 
M. Keefe, American Magazine, vice- 
president; H. W. Markward, True 
Story, secretary; Harry Townsend, 
Doubleday, Doran & Co., treasurer; 
H. H. Richardson, Atlantic Publica- 
tions, assistant secretary. 


Utilities Give Figures 

Washington, Jan. 9—According to 
figures submitted by the power utility 
associations in their hearing before 
the Federal Trade Commission today, 
the total newspaper advertising ex- 
penditures for 1928 by these com- 
panies was $8,425,320. It had been 
claimed that the utilities were spend- 
ing at the rate of $30,000,000 a year 
in newspapers, with the motive of 
influencing editorial opinion through 
advertising expenditures. 

The commission permitted only 
part of the report to be read by 
counsel for the utilities, claiming 
that it was not competent evidence. 
It may be admitted later. The com- 
pilation was made by William H. 
Hodge, vice-president and manager 
of advertising for the Byllesby Engi- 
neering and Management Corpora- 
tion, Chicago. 


Made Western Manager 


George McKittrick & Co. New 
York, publishers of the McKittrick 
Directory of Advertisers, have ap- 
pointed Miss Gertrude Byrne, for- 
merly secretary of the Chicago News- 
paper Representatives’ Association, 
as Western manager in Chicago. 


Start “Airplane Servicing” 

The first issue of Airplane Servic- 
ing, devoted to the airport repair 
shop, will make its appearance in 
February from Flushing, Long 
Island, N. Y. Harry Schwarzschild 
is the publisher. 


11. 


International Wins Victory 


Washington, Jan. 10—Holding that 
the acquisition by one company of 
stock of another is not a violation of 
the Clayton Act where the products 
of. the two companies do not compete 
in the markets of the country to any 
great extent, and where the possi- 
bility of future competition is un- 
likely because of the poor condition 
of the company whose stock was pur- 
chased, the Supreme Court of the 
United States affirmed a lower court 
in the case of the International Shoe 
Company versus the Federal Trade 
Commission. 


The case involved the former’s pur- 
chase of the W. H. McElwain 
Company. 


Position of Food Chains 

Though one food chain is doing 7 
per cent of the retail grocery busi- 
ness, all retail chains control only 
35 per cent of the total, V. H. Pelz, 
of the American Institute of Food 
Distribution, New York, told a joint 
meeting of the American Economic 
Association and the American Farm 
Economic Association in Washington 
last week. 


“The two giants among the manu- 
facturing group are packing houses 
with sales much smaller than the ag- 
gregate of the greatest chain,” he 
said, “and none of the manufacturing 
combinations of recent growth is 
handling much more than 1 per cent 
of the wholesale volume.” 


Printed throughout on 80 pound 
coated paper. 


A direct reader appeal to the 
engineering mind. 
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Some Machine Design Features: 


Blueprints reproduced in color 
in the editorial pages. 


No advertising on the front cover. 


—The only - 

publication conceived, edited and 
directed expressly for those ex- 
ecutives and engineers responsi- 
ble for the creation and improve- 
‘ment of machines built for sale, 
and for the selection of the 
materials and parts to be used. 


Editorial authority. 
High visibility of advertising. 
Thorough coverage. . 
Ten thousand distribution. 
Subscription Price 
1 Year, $3—2 Years, $5 


- 


THE JOHNSON PUBLISHING CO. 
Affiliated with The Penton Publishing Co. 


PENTON BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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what do you know about FOO D 


What a Great 
Banker @ Distri- 
bution Authority 
Thinks of Food 
Distribution 


“The food distribution industry 
is working ultimately toward a 
single system (with many varia- 
tions, perhaps), in which the best 
features of existing systems are 
integrated. 

“But we don’t have to wait until 
that time for the new era. The 
new era will be here just as soon 
as the principle of efficiency com- 
petition dominates the industry. 

“For this, the prime essential is 
knowledge — not. cracker - barrel 
gossip, not ugly rumors, not legis- 
lative lobby ‘statistics’—but facts, 
all the facts. 

“That is why I welcome The 
New Era in Food Distribution.” | 


O. H. CHENEY 


DISTRIBUTION? 


| 


55 W. 42nd St., NEW YORK 


FOOD TRADES PUBLISHING CO., INC., 


THe more you know about it, the more you realize the 
need for contact with all types of distributors reaching all 
kinds of consumers through all sorts of retail outlets. 


And the more you can appreciate “The New Era in 
Food Distribution,” which has been organized to do a job 
for food manufacturers never before performed through a 
publication. 

Whether you are interested in wholesalers, chain stores 
or the large food specialty houses, whether you sell to in- 
stitutional jobbers or auto truck distributors, you can tell 
your story through this new and vital medium. 

Organized to perform a new and wanted editorial ser- 
vice---the presentation of all of the significant news of all of 
the food trades from the distribution standpoint---“The New 
Era in Food Distribution” is assured of an intense reader 
interest never before developed through ordinary editorial 
methods. 

And its coverage of the entire food distribution field 
gives the manufacturer the contacts he needs---an oppor- 
tunity to describe products and services, to merchandise 
his consumer advertising and to keep trade activity in step 
with the consumer interest and acceptance. 

Write now for facts about this new factor in the food 
distribution field. Forms for the February issue close 
January 15. Forms for the March issue close February 10. 


The New Erain FOOD 
DISTRIBUTION 


37 W. Van Buren St., CHICAGO | 
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